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largest organization | 

are located in in the world devoted 

139 cities of the U.S. exclusively to 
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SONORAMA OPENED IN NEW YORK 


Modern Museum On 
Sound and Hearing 
To Educate Public 


As part of its continuing program 
to help make the public more aware 
of deafness and better hearing, 
Sonotone has opened a unique, free 
public exhibition on the ground 
floor of the Sonotone Building, 570 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Named Sonorama, the exhibition 
is attracting daily crowds who are 
finding entertainment as well as in- 
struction in pressing buttons, turn- 
ing cranks and otherwise actively 
participating in the educational 
demonstrations. 

Sonorama tells a connected story, 
starting with facts about sound and 
its characteristics, the human ear 
and how it functions and why it 
sometimes fails to function. Other 
exhibits dramatically show the ef- 
fects of hearing impairment, visitors 
hear their own voices and how they 
may sound to impaired ears. Finally Above, a view of Sonorama’s intriguing interior as seen through 
the evolution of the modern aid is the Fifth Avenue show window. 
pictured. 

With the opening of the schools Below, another part of Sonorama. Door at right leads to voice 
in the fall, it is planned to invite recording booth. At extreme left is an animated exhibition illus- 
student groups for special study trating methods of measuring hearing. 
tours and otherwise to use the 
Sonorama as a genuinely educa- 
tional project to make the public 
“better hearing conscious.” 

Professional workers in the hear- 
ing field are invited to make use of 
Sonorama facilities for educational 
purposes. 

In addition to visitors to Sono- 
rama, the millions who pass its in- 
teresting windows yearly are be- 
coming aware as never before of the 
role hearing plays in modern living. 
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Animated giant model of the 
ear shows how we hear. 
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nounce words and to read by themselves. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall...... 


Teachers are a hardy lot, says “Teach- 
er,” and may be trusted to guide their 
pupils intelligently through this difficult 
war time. She offers pertinent sugges- 
tions for school assemblies; also an idea 
for faculty programs that all schools 
might adopt, to the satisfaction of every- 
body concerned. 


The Story of Mona, by Nellie V. 
MacDonald 


The teacher of one of the oral day 
classes of the Toronto public schools 
tells about a little girl who, in spite of 
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gent, attractive, well loved pupil. 
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A busy mother tells how she supplies 
her four-year-old with constructive oc- 
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The Auditory Outlook for the 
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Quality in Hearing Aids, by Jo- 
sephine B. Timberlake 
The Superintendent of the Volta Bureau 
discusses hearing aids from the point of 
view of her own experience both as a 
wearer of one of these instruments and 
as a teacher of deaf and hard of hearing 
children. 

Barmecide Concert, by Florence 


S. Berryman 
If you are not familiar with the Arabian 
Nights, and don’t know who Barmecide 
was, look him up in the dictionary, and 
then read Miss Berryman’s apt descrip- 
tion of her “concert.” A Washingtonian 
born and bred, Miss Berryman is a pro- 
fessional writer and speaker. 

Symposium on Head Noises 
After Earnest Elmo Calkins started talk- 
ing about his head noises in the June 
Votta Review, a number of readers 
spoke up to join the round table discus- 
sion of tinnitus. Head noises of great 
variety are described. 

Misusing the Audiometer, 
Margaret Dunn 
A public school teacher of lip reading, 
whose work takes her to several schools 
in and near Port Washington, L. I., tells 
about some of the experiences she has 
had in rounding up her pupils. 

Priceless Heritage, by Saul Kes- 
sler 
Although hard of hearing for years, Mr. 
Kessler, who lives in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
has never relinquished his enjoyment of 
music, which he still considers a “price- 
less heritage.” 


What Lip Reading Means to Me, 
A High School Student Testi- 
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A young girl tells how much her lip 
reading class has helped her, academi- 
cally, psychologically, and professionally. 

Our Young People, by Anna Ma- 
GOD FIO inad is ncivesiscussanicinahortas 
A member of the Young People’s Group 
of the St. Louis League for the Hard of 
Hearing describes some of the Juniors 
and their activities. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


Molly apologizes to a Swiss correspon- 
dent who letter she misunderstood. A 
Washington fan declares she agrees with 
both the Swiss gentleman and Molly. 
From Connecticut come more sugges- 
tions for “keeping your voice down,” 
and from a Czech lady comes delightful 
appreciation of America. 
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“ONE NATION INDIVISIBLE 
WITH LIBERTY 
AND JUSTICE FOR ALL” 


THE VOLTA REVIEW OFFERS THIS PHOTOGRAPH THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE 

UNITED STATES TREASURY. BESIDES BEING A CHARMING PICTURE, AND A PATRIOTIC 

ONE, IT HAS A SPECIAL INTEREST TO VOLTA REVIEW READERS IN ITS LIP READING VALUE. 

THE WORD “JUSTICE” MAY BE READ PLAINLY ON ALL THE CHILDREN’S LIPS. SOME ARE 

SAYING THE FIRST SYLLABLE; SOME HAVE ALREADY REACHED “TICE,” ALL ARE SAYING 
IT CLEARLY AND FERVENTLY. 
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Are the Northampton Charts Outmoded? 
1. Yale Charts Versus Thorndike Diacritical Markings 


By Jean Uttey anp Newton F. WALKER 


Phonetic Spelling in Common Use — Utopia before any of the other fields of 
education. The other educational fields are 
changing—sometimes for the better, some- 
times for the worse; however, they are try- 
ing to improve. In the field of Reading, 
for instance, great changes have been made 
in methods of teaching. Those changes 
have been given a trial period, after which 
they have been either put into general use 
or discarded. 

In the field of speech correction, a field 
actually a part of the education of the 
deaf, when new and better tools with which 
to work are presented, a trial is usually 
given. Speech educationists are, for the 
most part, ready to analyze and try out new 
ideas in order actually to prove which meth- 
ods will help the child most. 


schools for the deaf in the United States, 

it was found that all, with the exception 
of two, used the phonetic spelling of the 
sounds as set forth by Miss Yale’s “Foun- 
dation and Development of Elementary 
English Sounds.” This survey covered not 
only the residential, but also the private 
and day schools with an enrollment of 
over one hundred. The two schools not 
adhering to the Yale Charts were using 
Thorndike’s Diacritical Markings. 

As the data were compiled, there were 
two questions which immediately arose: 
Why had the thirty-five schools—residen- 
tial, private, and day—followed along the 
road trodden by their predecessors many 


[: a recent survey covering thirty-seven 


years before them? Why had these two Two Schools Deviated 

schools deviated from the well worn road The second question, as to why the two 
built by Miss Yale when she did her most schools had deviated from the rest, was not 
noteworthy work? answered by either of the schools. If they 


The first question was answered by one had answered it, they might have given 
of the schools in the following manner. any of the following reasons which would 
It was stated that the more commonly used justify their action: 


method was “scientifically correct” and First, perhaps the most widely used argu- 
that “nothing any better has been devel- ment by the advocates of the Yale charts 
oped.” is that their spelling adheres so closely to 
. the spelling of the majority of words, that 

Have We Reached Utopia? once the child is taught this system of 


From this statement, it would seem that phonetics, he should be able to pronounce 
the “die was cast,” when Miss Yale wrote almost any word. When checking this 
her most commendable work years ago. point, the International Kindergarten 
It would also seem that we had reached Union List, which is comprised of 2,596 
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words suitable to a normally hearing child 
before he enters the first grade, was used 
as a basic word list. (This vocabulary is 
quite adequate for the deaf child for a 
number of years in school.) The following 
results were obtained: 


Spelling on Percentage of 


the Yale Chart occurrence 
a-e (came) 3.0 
ai 1.7 
ay 0.8 
aw (saw) 0.6 
ee (bee) 3.1 
ea 2.6 
ur (fur) 1.1 
er 0.2 
ir 0.8 
i-e (mine) » Se | 
igh 0.4 
-y 0.3 
o-e (bone) 1.5 
oa 0.8 
ow Ll 
00 (moon) 1.9 
u-e (use) 0.3 
00 (book) 1.0 
Total percentage 23.9 


Only the vowel sounds in the Yale chart 
which differ from the Thorndike Diacritical 
Markings are shown. Some of the second- 
ary spellings are shown, the percentages of 
the others were so small that it was useless 
to count them. 

The above table includes all of the spell- 
ings which adhere, so it is held, so closely 
to the spelling of the words. The total 
shows that this takes care of almost 24% 
of the words used by a normally hearing 
six-year-old child. (The deaf child should 
be given the same words as a normally 
hearing child.) In other words approxi- 
mately 250 out of 1,000 words and around 
600 of the entire vocabulary of a normally 
hearing child at six have the same spelling 
as indicated on the chart. Therefore, how 
can we say any longer that after a deaf 
child learns the Yale chart we need not 
give him any markings because he can get 
the pronunciations from the spelling? 
Twenty times out of a hundred he can do 
this, but what about the other 80 times? 
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Transition to the Dictionary 


The second justification that these two 
schools might have used is this: There must 
be in each school a transition period from 
the Yale chart to a dictionary. The deaf 
child needs this book because it is the one 
book which will help him the most in ae. 
quiring correct pronunciation and enlarg. 
ing his vocabulary in the intermediate and 
advanced grades, as well as in his life after 
he leaves school. A hearing child becomes 
very familiar with the dictionary in about 
the fourth grade and likewise the deaf 
child should become as proficient in its use 
about that time. This means that the deaf 
child must make the transition from the 
Yale charts to the diacritical markings used 
in his dictionary before he reaches this 
grade. The Thorndike Century Junior Dic. 
tionary appears to be the one best suited to 
all children, at present, and the one most 
widely used in all schools for both deaf 
and hearing. Therefore it would seem both 
sensible and reasonable to accept the Thorn- 
dike Diacritical Markings and use them as 
a phonetic system from the very beginning 
throughout the schools for the deaf. 


The Thorndike Markings Are Simpler 

Still another point is this: The Thorndike 
markings are simpler than the Yale chart. 
In the Yale chart there are seventeen vowels 
and twenty-five secondary spellings listed 
as compared with twenty vowels and five 
extra ones, which could be called secondary 
markings in Thorndike’s list. Twenty-five 
consonants and thirteen secondary spellings 
are on the Yale chart, while Thorndike 
lists twenty consonants and no secondary 
spellings. Thus, making a comparison of 
the two, it is seen that the latter system has 
unquestionably fewer in number and is 
simpler in form. The child has to learn 
fifty diacritical markings compared to 
eighty different spellings as presented on 
the charts. It can not be denied that we 
need to conserve as much time as possible 
in the education of the deaf. 

Another point in favor of the change is 
presented in the possible inconsistencies 
and inadequacies of the Yale chart mark- 
ings. The Thorndike markings, besides 
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covering every sound in the language, a 
thing which the charts do not do, offer 
valuable criteria for actual pronunciation 
in themselves, in that it is possible to ascer- 
tain which vowels are stressed and which 
are unstressed. 

Another point to be remembered by the 
educators of the deaf is that the children 
we are educating differ from hearing chil- 
dren only in one way—their loss of hearing. 
All of their other faculties are not only 
present but are in every respect just as nor- 
mal as in any other boy or girl. If the 
children are not developed as other boys 
and girls are, then it is a defect of our edu- 
cational system rather than of the deaf 
child. Therefore, it is on the teaching of 
speech and language that teachers of the 
deaf must concentrate their efforts. If we 
can evolve a better way of initiating our 
most important problem, why not try it? 
There should not be any more “hard and 
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fast rules” in schools for the deaf. 

In light of the above mentioned facts, 
it is indeed hard to realize that according 
to the survey, 95% of our schools are 
treading that well traveled road without 
questioning it or deviating from it. Also 
from the above it can be concluded that the 
Thorndike Diacritical Markings should re- 
place the out-moded charts. It is admitted 
that all phonetic systems have their excep- 
tions. This is unavoidable. These must 
be learned by the child incidentally or from 
a few simple rules. However, we must use 
the system which is characterized by as 
few exceptions as possible. 

It would seem logical that the schools 
for the deaf should use the system which 
offers the fewest number of causes for con- 
fusion and which most adequately serves 
to help them achieve their main purpose— 
speech and language. This system is 
Thorndike Diacritical Markings! 


2. In Defense of the Northampton Charts 


By Tue Rounp Hitt Rounp TaBie* 


“The Outmoded Charts” 


URING the last few years, there 
:.) has been considerable questioning 

of the Northampton Charts, ap- 
parent in expressions of doubt concerning 
their value in this day and age, and in 
attempts to discover an up-to-date substitute 
for them. Many teachers, brought up on 
the charts and used to following them, 
have ignored these criticisms and con- 
tinued to use their accustomed tool with- 
out questioning it. Our group has been 
stirred from its apathy by the Utley-Walker 
article in general, and these specific state- 
ments from it in particular: 

Twenty times out of a hundred he [the deaf 
child] can do this [get the pronunciation from 
the chart spellings] but what about the other 80 
times ? 

In light of the above mentioned facts, it is in- 
deed hard to realize that according to the sur- 





*The Round Hill Round Table is a group of Clarke 
School teachers who meet weekly for informal dis- 
cussion of professional problems. 


vey, 95% of our schools are treading that well 
traveled road [i.e. following the Northampton 
Charts] without questioning it or deviating from 
it. 

It can be concluded that the Thorndike Dia- 
critical Markings should replace the outmoded 
charts. 

We felt that we could not remain com- 
placent in the face of such statements and 
decided to question the Northampton 
Charts for ourselves, to see 

1. Whether or not they are useful 
enough aids in helping the child to read 
by himself, to justify their use. 

2. Whether or not they might be modi- 
fied to increase their value where, if any- 
where, they fall short. 


A Word Analysis 


Our group analyzed the International 
Kindergarten Union List, used in the Utley- 
Walker study. As a check, we analyzed the 
first 2,500 words of the Thorndike Word 


List. Two persons checked each section of 
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International Kindergarten Union Word List Thorndike Word List (first 2,500 words) 
it, a tt) 4 eg ee ee 

— Chart Spelling Oe . us NE. : 
oo! 56 49 87.5 33 29 87.8 
(r)u-e 7 7 100.0 l 1 100.0 
(r)ew 4 3 75.0 3 3 100.0 
007 34 34 100.0 17 17 100.0 
0-e 90 50 55.5 83 58 69.9 
oa 39 39 100.0 26 24 92.3 
—o 51 Bt 72.5 34 29 85.2 
ow" 54 54 100.0 34 34 100.0 
aw 17 17 100.0 ll ll 100.0 
au 28 22 78.5 13 10 76.9 
o(r) 60 44 73.4 95 63 66.3 
-0- 313 165 52.7 321 163 50.8 
ee 99 98 99.0 te 72 93.5 
-€ 87 56 64.4 141 60 42.5 
ea! 89 75 84.3 105 91 86.6 
e-e ila? $ 29.4 19 ll 55.2 
“l- 606 539 88.9 464 423 91.2 
—y 135 133 98.5 131 128 97.7 
a-e 116 91 78.4 129 109 84.5 
ai - 74 57 77.0 74 67 90.6 
ay 47 38 80.8 32 28 87.5 
-e- 491 392 79.8 oS 464. 97.2 
ea” 37 37 100.0 35 34 97.1 
-a- 529 320 60.5 476 258 54.2 
ar 83 66 79.5 87 68 78.1 
-u- 204 169 82.8 199 136 66.8 
—a 23 17 73.9 16 14 87.4 
—ar 9 9 100.0 8 8 100.0 
——Or 173 173 100.0 135 135 100.0 
—ir 10 10 100.0 0 0 a 
<i 16 16 100.0 23 23 100.0 
alr 0 oe i 0 = 
Se ee eS 3 2 66.7 0 ae: 
ur 36 35 97.2 35 31 88.5 
i 36 32 88.9 79 72 91.2 
oe 22 22 100.0 22 20 90.9 
1-€ 113 91 80.5 122 100 81.9 
aR ‘7 17 100.0 17 17 100.0 
2. ae : 16 16 100.0 23 21 91.2 
a 76 46 60.5 104 48 46.1 
ow! 36 36 100.0 26 25 96.2 
ee eS ae 11 11 100.0 17 17 100.0 
oy nica: 7 7 100.0 9 9 100.0 
SOP eos eee ot 8 oe 29 17 58.6 38 24 63.1 
Ae ee 11 6 54.5 10 9 90.0 
Vowel Spellings 

not on Chart 197 0 0 169 0 0 

eee 4,208 3,160 75.2 4,006 2,964 74.0 
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the lists allotted to them. In any case where 
there was disagreement or doubt, the whole 
group of ten members discussed the matter 
and made a decision based on the judgment 
of the majority. Our procedure was to re- 
cord the frequency of occurrence in the two 
lists of each chart spelling. These frequen- 
cies are shown in Columns II and V of the 
accompanying table. We then counted the 
number df times that each spelling was 
pronounced according to the Northampton 
Chart. These frequencies of agreement are 
shown in columns III and VI of the table. 
The frequency of agreement of each chart 
spelling was expressed as a percentage of 
the frequency of occurrence of that spelling. 
The percentages are shown in Columns IV 
and VII. The total percentage of agree- 
ment was found by dividing the number of 
times that all the vowel spellings agreed 
with the Northampton Chart by the total 
number of vowel spellings. The I.K.U. 
List showed 75.2% agreement, while the 
Thorndike Word List showed 74.0% agree- 


ment. 


Counting the Combinations 


In evaluating the sounds, there was a 
question about how to count several com- 
mon combinations. It was decided to treat 
them in the following ways: 

1. In words containing a glide r, it 
was decided to disregard the r, since the 
study was concerned with the vowel sounds 
only. Thus—uwre was counted as u-e and 
—ore as 0-e. 

2. Silent letters, for example, final e 
as in mouse, were counted as -e not follow- 
ing the chart. If one wished to admit as a 
legitimate aid the crossing out of such si- 
lent letters, the percentage of agreement 
would be considerably higher. 

3. Double vowels not covered by the 
chart, for example, ie, oe, and eo, were 
placed in a category by themselves and 
counted against the chart in the computa- 
tions. 

4. The vowelized consonants, for ex- 
ample,—le as in little, also were placed in 
a separate category and counted against 
the chart. 
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The analysis of the two word lists re- 
vealed that some sizeable groups of words 
do not agree with the chart in its present 
form. Among these are: 

1. A group of words in which a appears 
in an initial position, e.g. aboard, about, 
across, again, against, ago, ahead, alike, 
alive, alone, along, apart, apartment, away. 

2. Certain words containing the spelling 
-u-, e.g. pull, put, puts, putting, push, 
pushed, pushing, pudding, pussy, pussy- 
willow, pussywillows. 

3. Words containing the spelling o-e, 
pronounced like -u-, e.g. some, something, 
somebody, somebody's, sometime, some- 
times, somewhere, come, comes, dove, love. 
These exceptions may indicate ways in 
which the vowel chart might be modified 
to advantage. 

It will be noticed that some of the words 
mentioned above, such as some, somebody, 
somebody’s, sometime, sometimes, some- 
where, are forms or compounds of the same 
word. If a child knows one of these, he 
will be able to read all the other words in 
the group. Nevertheless, all the words were 
counted against the chart. 


Percentages of Agreement Are High 


In spite of the cases mentioned above, 
the total percentages of agreement as 
shown in the table, are high enough to 
satisfy us that the charts are useful enough 
to be kept. The I.K.U. List shows 75.2% 
agreement, while the Thorndike Word List 
shows 74.0% agreement. 

The Utley-Walker study is open to criti- 
cism on the following grounds: 

1. From the table showing “percentage 
of occurrence,” it is apparent that 18 of 
the vowel spellings on the Northampton 
Chart which differ from the Thorndike dia- 
critical markings, were found to be 23.9% 
of the vowel spellings in the I.K.U. List. 
This percentage is then used to imply that 
“twenty times out a hundred” a deaf child 
can get the pronunciation from the spell- 
ing by using the Northampton Chart. Fur- 
ther, the authors state: “The above table 
includes all of the spellings which adhere 
....80 closely to the spelling of the words.” 
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Neither of these statements is correct. The 
remainder of the chart spellings are equally 
an aid to pronunciation and should be 
included in any percentage of occurrence. 
For example, the short vowels alone, (-a-, 
-e-, -l-, -o-, and -u-) occur 2,043 times, or 
48% of the total vowel occurrences. Our 
study shows that vowel spellings not cov- 
ered by the chart occur only 197 times, or 
5% of the total. 


2. The number of times that a sound 
occurs does not seem of itself an important 
fact. The significant fact is the number of 
times out of the total number of occur- 
rences of a sound that the chart spelling is 
an adequate aid in its pronunciation. 
For example, out of the 4,208 vowel sounds 
in the I.K.U. List, a-e occurs 116 times, or 
only 3% of the total, as pointed out by 
the Utley-Walker study. However, of these 
116 times a-e can be pronounced according 
to the chart 91 times, or 78% of the total 
occurrences. In the Thorndike Word List, 
the same vowel occurs 129 times or 3.2% 
of the total. Of these 129 times, the vowel 
can be pronounced according to the chart 
109 times, or 84.5% of its total occur- 
rences. 


In discussing the value of the Northamp- 
ton Charts, we would like to call attention 
to some of Miss Worcester’s' statements 
concerning the original purpose of the 
charts. It is possible that some of the criti- 
cism directed toward them has _ been 
prompted by a misconception of their func- 
tion. In The Formation and Development 
of Elementary English Sounds, these perti- 
nent remarks are found: 


. my effort has been to see how far it is 
possible to lay aside all marks and symbols and to 
deal directly with the problem in the form under 
which it presents itself... To make letters mark 
themselves for pronunciation, to the greatest 
possible extent, by their position in words and 
their connection with other letters. . . . The 





1Miss Alice E. Worcester was Special Teacher of 
Speech in Clarke School at the time the charts were 
modified. She was responsible for the alphabet rep- 
resentations of the elementary sounds which were 
substituted, then, for the Visible Speech symbols which 
appeared on the charts originally. She is given credit 
for this contribution in ‘‘The Formation and Develop- 
ment of Elementary English Sounds’ as well as in 
“Years of Building,’ by Caroline A. Yale. 
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child will see these letters in these relative posi- 
tions all his life, where he will see neither marks 
nor symbols . . . . the pronunciation of written 
language becomes not an act of memory, but of 
sight . . . . the work of memory is reduced to a 
minimum. 


Notice that the charts were intended to be 
used for pronunciation. 


The Charts Precede the Dictionary 


We do not question that the dictionary 
is a natural and helpful tool. Our children 
are taught to use it as an additional aid, 
beginning in the Middle School after the 
foundations of reading have been laid. But 
we maintain that the charts are of real 
value before that time, and after as well, 
in ordinary reading, where there are no 
diacritical marks upon the printed page. 
If a child knows only the diacritical marks, 
he must go to the dictionary more fre- 
quently or have someone mark the words 
for him. How much more confident he 
must feel when he can pronounce a word 
as it is printed, without any additional 
help. 

We would also like to call attention to 
the supplementary rules which were de- 
signed to go with the charts. They take 
care of some of the cases which in this 
study were counted against the chart, since 
they are not taken care of on the chart it- 
self. The child who knows these rules will 
have even less difficulty in pronouncing 
words by himself than our figures indicate. 

Finally, an additional justification for 
the use of the charts seems to be the spelling 
facility which the child has as a result, 
without the use of special, mechanical, 
spelling drills. 


The Charts Are Not Out-Moded 


From our study, which we made as care- 
fully and as objectively as possible, we are 
convinced that the charts are not out- 
moded. Having questioned, we are now 
prepared to continue a while longer on 
“that well traveled road,” confident that 
we are giving our children the maximum 
help we can, in teaching them to pronounce 
words and to read by themselves. 
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A Unit of Study on China 


By Janice BREITWIESER 


studies program last year, and the 

children were all so excited about it 
that they practically turned into Chinamen. 
My class of third and fourth graders in the 
Oakland, California, Day School for the 
Deaf were all fascinated with our project, 
which lasted a full semester. For the chil- 
dren spent their recesses learning how to 
eat with chopsticks, shaking hands and 
bowing in the Chinese manner and trans- 
porting each other in imaginary rickshaws 
and sedan chairs. 


The Program is Launched 


The program was launched by my bring- 
ing pictures I had taken while in China. 
We at once took the globe to find out where 
China was. Then we started a discussion 
as to what we would like to learn about 
China. The pictures suggested many things 
to the children. The list we finally had on 
the blackboard included: lanterns; clothes; 
Chinese writing; houses; food; chopsticks ; 
people—their hair, color of skin, eyes, feet, 
finger nails; boats, dolls; games; cars; 
trains; rickshaws; sedan chairs; incense; 
radios; kites; offices; newspapers; rugs; 
schools; homes; churches; flag; money; 
umbrellas; animals; farms; language; 
weather. 

From this list, you can easily see that we 
had enough to study. To make matters 
even worse for the teacher, one little hard 
of hearing boy, after we had agreed to 
close the list, said that he would really like 
to know why the Chinese had such funny 
looking eyes when our weren’t like that. 

We at once went to the library, where 
the children took out a number of reference 
and story books about China. Many of the 
reference books were too difficult for them 
to read, but we worked at them together 
and gained much information. 

We attempted to take up one topic at a 
time. The children read all they could 


3 HINA was the subject of our social 


about that subject and then we all got to- 
gether for oral reports. Following each 
report we pooled our information into a 
little article. These articles were copied by 
all the children and were put into their 
books about China. A typical composition 
is about chopsticks. 
Chopsticks 

In China the people do not eat with knives, 
forks or spoons. They eat with chopsticks. 

The poor people do not have gold, silver or 
ivory chopsticks: They have chopsticks made 
of wood. 


Most Americans do not know how to eat with 
chopsticks. We know how to eat with chopsticks. 


Another composition was about clothes. 


Chinese Clothes 

In China the men wear long skirts and the 
women wear trousers. The poor people wear 
black clothes, but the rich people wear clothes of 
beautiful colors. The poor people wear cotton 
clothes. If they are cold they wear many coats. 
The rich people wear silk and fur. 

These exercises were found to be excel- 
lent for both oral and written language 
lessons. Often we would discuss the sub- 
ject and then each child would go to his 
desk and write his own composition. 


Visual Aids Used 


From the visual aid department of the 
public school in which our classes for the 
deaf are located we were able to secure 
some very lovely slides in the most realistic 
colors. The children took turns in operat- 
ing the projector while one child would 
point out to the class the importance of 
each slide. We also were able to secure 
a 16-mm. film on the making of silk, which 
showed the story of silk from the silk 
worms in China to the making of silk stock- 
ings over here in America. 

One extremely interesting activity was 
writing to little deaf children in Hong 
Kong. Each child in the class wrote to 
some little boy or girl in school there. They 
were all very amazed to think that the little 
deaf children in China would find their 
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School for the Deaf 
43 Kaiyan Road 
Kowloon City 


Dear Friend: I am a boy, ten years of age. This year 
I am in class 1. I like America. It is not cold in 
China this year. Is it cold in America? 


Yew Yeng Hoi. 


A LETTER RECEIVED AT THE OAKLAND, CALI- 
FORNIA, DAY SCHOOL FROM A LITTLE BOY 
AT A SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN CHINA. 


writing queer and would not be able to 
read it. 

But the real thrill came when we received 
answers written in beautiful Chinese char- 
acters—each little letter with a careful 
English translation by the principal of the 
school. It was fun seeing how long it had 
taken the letters to come—they took five 
weeks, because of the war. 
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During our art period, the children prac. 
tically always painted something connected 
with China. That seemed to be their one 
consuming interest as far as any art form 
was concerned. As a result, our room was 
filled with large paintings of temples, Chi- 
nese people, junks, rickshaws, sedan chairs 


and the like. 


We Write and Produce a Play 


One of the most thrilling parts of the 
unit was the play we gave. The children 
decided that they wanted to write their own 
play, and it gave us some marvelous les- 
sons in language. 

First, we discussed the possibility of 
various subjects for our play. It was sug- 
gested that we have an American man visit- 
ing China. It was decided to have two 
scenes—first, a street in China and second, 
a Chinese tea house. 

The children discussed the matter of the 
American man’s speaking English and the 
rest of the people talking Chinese. They 
said that they would have to pretend that 
everyone could speak English. 

The cast was the next consideration. The 
children thought they would like to have 
just one American character, an American 
traveler. The Chinese characters included: 
a rich woman, a storekeeper, a rickshaw 
boy, two sedan chair boys and two poor 
women. Parts were then selected, and each 
child went to the blackboard to write what 
he would like to say. The dialogues were 
then assembled and slightly revised where 
necessary. 

The play was given in the front of the 
school room. Each child had a costume or 
a suggestion of a costume—several of the 
children felt very Chinese with the simple 
addition of a black crepe paper pig tail. 

The boys constructed a very crude rick- 
shaw and a sedan chair. All the rest of the 
properties were imaginary. The two “poor 
women” had dolls tied on their backs for 
the babies. The action was all spontaneous 
on the part of the children. 
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FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, GLORIA, JIMMIE, OLIVER AND MARGARET, PUPILS IN THE OAKLAND 
DAY SCHOOL, SHOWING THE MODEL OF A CHINESE VILLAGE WHICH THEY CONSTRUCTED. 


Characters 
Mr. SMITH, an American man—Leonard 
Lee Luk, a rich Chinese woman—Gloria 
Sinc Fat, a Chinese storekeeper—Armand 


LeE Lo ( ~ ae eee | Oliver 
Fonc A\¢ A ( Sedan char IO" AY ) Jimmie 
Lu LEE Margaret 


l 
MING Wa ( two poor women ) Marilyn 


So Lu, a rickshaw boy—Jimmie 
Lo Mine, a waiter—Armand 


Scene I—On a Street in China 

Lee Luk (walks across front of room): 
Oh, it is warm today. I have to go down- 
town to get a lantern and a kite. (stops in 
front of a kite shop) 

Mr. SMITH (comes to front of room and 
looks around): 1 think I am going to like 
China. (sees Lee Luk) Oh, look at that 
beautiful Chinese woman. She is buying a 
lantern. I think I'll buy a kite for my boy 
in America. (He is thinking out loud as 
he says this.) 

Sinc Fat (sitting at a table): Lanterns 
and kites! Who wants to buy some lan- 
terns and kites? (Lee Luk approaches— 
to her) What will you have? 


Lee Lux: I want to buy a large lantern 
for my garden. 

Sinc Fat (holding up an imaginary lan- 
tern): Here is a pretty one. 

Lee Luk: I'll take it. (pays and leaves.) 

Sinc Fat: Thank you very much. 

Mr. SMITH (to the storekeeper): How 
much does this kite cost? (Points) 

Sinc Fat: One dollar. It is a beautiful 
one. 

Mr. Situ: I'll take it. 

Sinc Fat (wraps it): Thank you very 
much. 

(Mr. Smith walks along the street and 
then stops to look. He keeps making re- 
marks about things he sees.) 

So Lu (appears pulling his rickshaw) : 
Oh, I’m so tired of pulling this rickshaw. 
I think Ill go to the store to get something 
to eat and then go home. (walks along 
slowly.) 

Mr. Situ (looking at the rickshaw 
boy): Oh, look at that boy. He must get 
tired of pulling that rickshaw all day long. 
(The rickshaw boy disappears. Two boys 
come out carrying a sedan chair.) 
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ARMAND, LEONARD AND MARILYN, PAINTING PICTURES OF CHINA FOR A UNIT OF WORK 
ON THAT COUNTRY UNDERTAKEN AT THE OAKLAND DAY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


Lee Lo: Chair for rent! Chair for rent! 
Who wants to ride in my chair? 

Mr. SmitH: (looks at the sedan chair 
boys) See those two boys carrying a chair? 
I'll have to ride in a chair tomorrow to 
see how it feels. 

Lee Lu (in a tired voice) : No one wants 
to ride in our chair. I think we should go 
in and have some tea. 

(Two poorly dressed Chinese women ap- 
pear, one from either side of the room. 
They both have babies strapped on their 
backs. They meet in the middle of the 
stage.) 

Lu Lee: Good morning. 

Mine Wa: Good morning. (They shake 
hands the Chinese way—each shakes his 
own hands and bows.) 

Lu Lee: Oh, I’m so tired of carrying the 
baby. I have to go to the store to buy some 
chopsticks. I have to buy some fish and 
rice too. 

Minc Wa: My baby is too big. (looks 
at Lu Lee’s baby and smiles) Ling Loo is 
pretty. My back is tired. I have to buy 





some shark’s fins and birds’ nest soup for 
dinner. 

Lu Lee: Would you like some tea? 

Mince Wa: Oh, yes. I like tea. 

Lu Lee: Let us go to a tea house. 

Mr. SmitH: My, but I’m getting hungry. 
I think I'll go buy myself a hamburger. 
(he leaves) 


Scene II—In a Tea House 


(A large round table with a number of 
chairs is placed in the front of the room. 
All of the children sit at the same table. 
When the scene opens So Lu, Lee Lo, Lu 
Lee, Ming Wa and Lee Luk are already 
seated at the table.) 


Lo Mine (approaches So Lu) : What will 
you have? 

So Lu (reading an imaginary menu): | 
want some tea, rice and fried worms. 

Lo Mine (to Lee Lo): What will you 
have? 

LEE Lo: I want some tea and rice. 

Lo Mine (to Lu Lee and Ming Wa): 
What will you have? 
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Lu Lee: I want some tea and rice. 

Minc Wa: I want some shark’s fins and 
birds’ nest soup. 

(Mr. Smith enters. He gazes around curi- 
ously and then sits down at the table. The 
waiter approaches him.) 

Lo Minc: What will you have? 

Mr. SMITH: I'll take a hamburger and 
a coca cola. 

Lo Mince (looks very puzzled): What's 
that? 

(He then hands him a menu which is 
printed in Chinese.) 

Mr. SmitH (looks very perplexed): I'll 
take this. (Points to some Chinese sym- 
bols on the menu.) 

(The waiter comes in with all the orders. 
He gives Mr. Smith a real pair of chop- 
sticks. ) 

Mr. SmituH (looks at the chopsticks): 
What are these? 

(All the Chinese smile at his ignorance. 
He tries to manipulate the chopsticks; He 
watches to see how it is done, but he gets 
all tangled up and cannot seem to get any 
food into his mouth.) 

So Lu: How funny! He doesn’t know 
how to eat with chopsticks. 

Mr. SmitH (at last sees defeat): Will 
you please bring me a knife and fork? 

(This request is ignored so he goes on 
with the chopsticks. All the other children 
eat very rapidly with their chopsticks.) 

So Lu: Oh, these fried worms are good. 

LeE Lo (looking at Mr. Smith) : He can’t 
learn how to eat with chopsticks. 

Lu LEE (to Ming Wa): Will you have 
some more tea? 

Mince Wa: Oh, yes, please. 

So Lu (to all the Chinese at the table) : 
I must go home and go to bed. In the morn- 
ing I have to pull my rickshaw. 

Lee Lo: I’m so tired and sleepy. To- 
morrow morning I have to carry my chair. 
(leaves ) 

Lu Lee: We have to go home because 
the babies are tired and hungry. 

Lee Lux: I must go home to eat dinner. 

Mr. Situ (still looks hungry) : I think 
l'll go back to my hotel and go to sleep. 
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Desire to Read is Stimulated 


A great deal of time was spent in read- 
ing. It was found that there were a num- 
ber of stories about China which the chil- 
dren could read. Some of the other books 
I read to them, a story at a time. We 
found several poems about China. The 
children memorized these and dramatized 
them. For those who could benefit from 
it, we played records and let the children 
listen to real Chinese music. 


A Trip to Chinatown 


As a climax to our unit, we took a trip 
to San Francisco’s Chinatown. Prepara- 
tion for this trip was made days ahead of 
time. Each child drew his own map of 
Chinatown, listing all the principal points 
of interest. We then decided on a tour 
which would take us past these places. 

The day for the excursion was dark and 
rainy (yes, it does rain in California), but 
we started anyway. The ride on the train 
across the bridge was exciting to the chil- 
dren, as some of them had never been to 
San Francisco before. When we got to 
Chinatown, the children were as thrilled 
as if they had reached China itself. We 
saw the lovely shops with carved teak chests 
and tables, vases with glorious Oriental de- 
signs, richly brocaded silk pajamas, prim- 
ers printed in Chinese, filmy lanterns, 
strange bird kites and rich, thick rugs. In 
the far end of Chinatown we went past the 
food shops and saw live snails for sale, 
salted dried fish, strange herbs, lovely little 
rice cakes and queer vegetables. 

We visited the large Catholic school to 
which only Chinese children go. The prin- 
cipal let us visit the third and fourth grade 
rooms and then go to the auditorium where 
the whole school assembled for singing. 
In this way we saw several hundred little 
Chinese children together. 

The Chinese Telephone Exchange was an- 
other point of interest. Here you can see 
the girls at work. They have no call num- 
bers, but remembers all the names. It is a 
typical Chinese building with curved-up 
roofs, and the interior is beautifully deco- 

(Continued on page 532) 
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EAR FELLOW TEACHERS: 
|) We begin this new term under con- 
ditions never before imposed upon 


us. Our country is at war, some of our 
own dear ones are in the armed forces. and 


take part in air raid drills, without under- 
standing the horror of total war. 

Children a little older can share in the 
war effort according to their age and abil- 
ity. Medium age children can collect paper 


nobody knows what and bits of metal 
privations, what sac- THE BIRDS IN OUR TREE and rubber. Older 
rifices, our pupils The birds in our tree will be leaving us soon. children can work. 
and ourselves may Their friends travel now, in the. sky. Cisle can kn tie 


have to share. 


I wish I could whistle bird language a bit, 
And then I could tell them good bye, 


make bandages. Old- 


But teachers are a 
hardy lot. We can 
meet the days “with 


And wish them safe journeys, say thanks for 
their tunes, 

And the fun they have made for us here. 

But all I can do is to scatter some crumbs, 


er boys can con- 
struct the model air- 
planes pupils in 





courage and tran- 
quility and high 
spirits.” 

Our work is as 
important as any de- 
fense industry, and 
as necessary to make this country a better 
place to live in. The more deaf and partly 
deaf children we can help into sturdy self 
supporting manhood and womanhood, the 
fewer public charges there will be in the 
post war world. 

The theme of most teacher conferences 
and talks to teachers, lately, has been what 
part should the schools play in the war? 
What should we expect of the children? 

Having a public school principal in the 
family, we have managed to hear a good 
many of these talks. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be that little children will 
enjoy their days undisturbed if we are on 
guard to see,that they do. They can draw 
airplanes and battleships and tanks, and 


best care, 


missed. 


And keep very still when they’re near. 
Their homes and their babies received the 


Yet how they would frolic and sing! 
Such merry good neighbors are going to be 


The tree will be vacant till spring. 


Junior High Schools 
and High Schools 
are making so suc- 
cessfully. The busier 
our young people 
are, the less panicky 
will they get, even if bad news comes about 
their own brothers and fathers at the front. 

And every school can interest the whole 
student body in a strenuous campaign of 
saving—saving food, saving furniture, sav- 
ing clothes, etc. When father and mother 
cannot come to see Mary as often as last 
year, Mary can be helped to understand 
that it is due to the lack of gas, not to any 
lessening of parental affection. When Tom’s 
request for new shoes is not granted, he can 
be helped to realize that his old shoes, pol- 
ished and patched, can be worn a little 
longer, and should be. When Bobby re- 
fuses to eat his oatmeal and prunes he can 
be shown that wasting food is an unpatri- 
otic thing to do, that soldiers and sailors 
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eat for health, and that he, too, needs to 
eat food that will make him strong and 
healthy, and a good American. 

Newspapers will be read. War movies 
wil! be seen. Letters from home will come 
in residential schools, and bad news will 
come by word of mouth to day schools. 

But if we teachers are serene and un- 
afraid, our pupils will be, and the good 
work in our schools will go right on as 


usual. 
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Assembly Program Planning 





As soon as school opens Assemblies be- 
gin again, and of course the best Assem- 
blies are those that are carefully planned in 
advance. 

Special Days take care of nearly half of 
them, if, as in our school, the different de- 
partments have their own Assemblies, and 
these are held only twice a week. The ideal 
would be every morning, but our school 
limitations make this impossible at present. 

We'll all agree that the Morning Assem- 
bly should be pleasant and lively, with 
laughter and color and plenty of interest. 
It is the place where children can work to- 
gether for the pleasure and inspiration of 
their schoolmates, so let’s see to it that all 
the pupils have a chance to participate 
sometime this year. 

Do let’s have the children march in, even 
if they don’t keep in step. It’s such fun to 
march. Some teacher can play the piano, 
and some boy or girl can beat the drum, 
and everyone can stand in his or her place 
till the hall is filled. The Flag Salute 


should come at the end of Assembly, just 
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before the audience marches out. If a dif- 
ferent child carries the flag every day the 
children all get a bit of training in respect 
for the flag, just from that one action. 

If you have only your school room, no 
hall, march in and out again. 

Let’s have songs, plenty of them, but, if 
the majority of our pupils cannot carry a 
tune, let’s work out adaptations of choral 
speaking, and see that the children talk in 
rhythm, instead of caterwauling and 
screaming in the mistaken effort to sing. 

Those children with some hearing who 
can sing around the piano can do so as a 
part of the program, and should have this 
opportunity, but not too often, not too long. 
Did you enjoy programs in your own 
school days where two or three pet “gifted” 
pupils did all the showing off? If you 
weren't gifted? 

Since one of the purposes of the Assem- 
bly is to start the day with a swing, we like 
to have the Assembly first thing in the 
morning, but in some schools it has been 
found that the end of the morning session 
is better. The last hour of the day, how- 
ever, small children are likely to be tired. 

As for order and discipline, that will 
take care of itself if the audience is sufh- 
ciently interested. The boy who persistent- 
ly makes a nuisance of himself in Assembly 
can be excluded for several weeks. 

If all the children can see, if they are not 
too crowded, and if they understand what 
it is all about, discipline can usually be 
forgotten. 

The one thing that, even after long ex- 
perience, we have to be sure to keep in 
mind, is that whatever is done in Assembly 
must be simple enough to be understood by 
slow deaf children, as well as bright hear- 
ing aid classes. And it must be something 
that can be seen. The language must be 
easy to lip read or to read. All superfluous 
speeches, all “pretty” talks, just slow things 
up. 

Assembly is for the school family, not for 
visitors. Therefore any device that makes 
it easier for deaf children to see and com- 
prehend is justified, provided it is in ac- 
cordance with our educational policy. Ju- 
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dicious gestures, printed notices, panto- 
mime, dramatic episodes, tableaus, shadow- 
graphs, all have their place. 

Should there be Scripture Reading? We 
prefer Bible verses learned and spoken by 
the pupils, but this is up to the school. In 
our own school we like to have a child lead, 
and also lead in the morning prayer, for we 
are trying to instill reverence, and some- 
times it proves difficult to find opportuni- 
ties. Here is one ready made. 

Those days not taken care of by Special 
Day Programs, we believe, should be con- 
cerned with a theme including four or more 
programs. This can be whatever in your 
own school needs emphasizing at this time. 
For instance, you may wish to coordinate 
shop and academic work. Devote one As- 
sembly to a Cooking Class Pantomime. 
Next time let three or four boys show what 
they made in the wood 
working shop, and tell 
about it. Then let girls 
who made dresses for 
themselves take the 
next program, and de- 
scribe the work of the 
sewing classes, or re- 
produce it. Boys from 
the tailoring shop will 
be glad to show how 
they press trousers and make pockets. 

Perhaps you wish to impress Citizenship. 
What better place could you have than the 
Morning Assembly? 
Any teacher can make 
up her own little skit 
for her own group, to 
show how to keep the 
school grounds free of 
papers, etc.; or how to 
behave in parks, at pic- 
nics, or when crossing 
the street; or what to 
do in case of fire, how 

to prevent fires, how to 
show respect for the laws and rights of 
others. 

Perhaps it is courtesy that you feel needs 
attention. Pantomime will help here, and 
all deaf boys and girls are adept at panto- 
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mime. The polite and impolite folks on 
cars or buses or in the movies, or church, 
in stores, can be shown graphically in a 
few minutes. 

Maybe you don’t wish any didactic 
themes this fall. Why not concentrate on 
Nature and the changing seasons? One 
morning could be devoted to fall flowers, 
another to the leaves of the various trees, 
another to bird migrations, another to 
squirrels, field mice and other small crea- 
tures getting ready for winter. 

Books and reading will always furnish 
delightful programs, and they can be sim- 
ple or elaborate as you please. Art has its 
place, too. Patriotism is especially appro- 
priate now, and illustrations of ways to help 
the war effort. 

There is never any scarcity of Assembly 
material. The only trouble is there is so 
much we can’t get it all in. 

Some good books to consult are: “Assem- 
bly Programs,” by M. C. Wagner (A. S. 
Barnes and Co., N. Y. C.); “Auditorium 
Social Arts,” by Miller and Chaffee (D. C. 
Heath and Co., Boston); and “Building 
Character Through Dramatization,” by 
Jessica Childs (Row, Peterson and Co., 
Evansville, Indiana). 


Our Movie Review 


(As written to her teacher by Georgiana 
: ee , aged ten and born deaf. ) 
DEAR MY TEACHER Miss C___: 

How are you? I hope fine. I am a 
good time at home. Last afternoon I went 
the movies. The movies was Oliv Havlan 
and Bet Davis. Bet was very bad girl. 
Stole Oliv’s the boy friend. I do not like. 

Last Friday evening I went the movies. 
The movies was Paulet Goder about the 
wind was wild, and ships. The ships broke. 
Very awful. I like. 

Last week Monday I went the movies. 
The movies was Joan Craw and Mel Dug. 
Joan was rich. Mel crossed her. Joan hid 
in the truck auto. A man stole the truck 
auto. Mel won. The picture is silly but I 
like. 


Last two weeks I went the movies. 


The 
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movies was William Pow and Hedy. Hedy 
is beautiful girl. I went to sleepy. 
Your truly friend, 
GEorGIANA T 


The Old Hand Says 


It’s up to every teacher to make the same 
effort to get acquainted with her new pu- 
pils, and make friends with them, and 
charm them, that she would make if she 
were entertaining new in-law relatives in 
her own home. 

She should draw them out, consider their 
wishes, and discover their interests. 

Only if her children like her can they 
do their best work in her company. 

(The same rule applies to men teachers. ) 

We sometimes hear a teacher described 
like this: She is a very good teacher, very 
thorough, but her pupils never like her. 

What nonsense! Of course her pupils 
like her, or she wouldn’t be a good teacher! 


Around the School 


Dr. J , promoted to Assistant, 
made this rule: All teachers who would see 
him must consult him after school. No 
talks without appointment. If Junior 
breaks his knee? Or if the school house 
gets on fire? I don’t know. You tell me! 

And Mr. B .’s in love again. 


He’s shaving every day, and which new 


teacher is the cause we really couldn’t say. 

Miss K..... has four new rubber 
plants. They aren’t so very vigorous, but 
they are making work in school that’s lit- 
tle short of rigorous. First Johnny waters 
every one, and spills a lot of water, and 
Minnie runs to wipe it up before the teach- 
er’s caught her. She smears things up and 
then she sees a plant that John forgot, and 
waters that too much and then it over- 
flows the pot. And everybody grabs a rag 
or sponge to clean the mess, and when the 
rags are washed again the bell rings for 
recess... . Miss C has all the pho- 
tographs she took in Yellowstone, and 
shows and shows and shows them till we 
dodge her or we moan. . And Mrs. S. 
L.. makes complaint that Pattie’s 
speech is poor. It’s not so clear as *twas 
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last year, the school’s fault, she is sure. 
She let her Pattie, home three months, 
gesticulate to all. The child who never 
spoke at home must speak with ease this 
fot .:... Mik. 3. 4 ’s collecting, 
for gifts for Mr. Z I never heard 
of him. It’s just another tax to me... . 
The first fall Teachers’ Meeting convenes 
next week, we hear. Who'll be the first 
paid speaker to lambaste us all this year? 
.... The kids forget their hankerchiefs but 
not their gum, and then we know the new 
term has begun and we're in school again. 


More Unsolicited Advice 


This is the time of year when in every 
school the Faculty Program Committee is 
having the annual headache over securing 
speakers for future teachers’ meetings. 

On account of war conditions we didn’t 
have any summer meeting last June, and 
thus we missed the chance we all look for- 
ward to, at these meetings, to see what 
other schools are doing and how other 
teachers go about the day’s work. 

So, instead of engaging speakers from 
outside to help with teachers’ meetings this 
year, why not use the money to bring in, on 
different dates, one teacher from every 
nearby school? Schools for the deaf, this 
year! These persons can tell us what is 
new and better in their schools, and the 
teacher whom we send to represent us at 
a nearby faculty meeting can tell what is 
good in our school. Paying the traveling 
expenses of these teachers wouldn’t cost as 
much, probably, as paying distinguished 
speakers from outside, and if the meetings 
are kept informal, with plenty of oppor- 
tunity for any teacher in the faculty meet- 
ing to ask any question that pops into his 
or her head, we'll all have an enjoyable 
time and we'll learn things. Besides, we'll 
be getting acquainted with other schools’ 
methods. We'll find out what they think is 
most important, and our representative can 
tell other folks what we think is most im- 
portant. 

Of course, we probably won't agree. 
That will be the best thing about it. An 


(Continued on page 536) 
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The Story of Mona 
A Little Girl Who is Overcoming a Double Handicap 


By Nevuie V. MacDonaLp 


girl we shall call Mona. She was born 

with spastic paralysis of the legs and 
was unable to walk. When she was almost 
five, she contracted spinal meningitis which 
left her completely deaf and with poor 
motor control of her hands. She was ill 
for a long time. When she finally returned 
from hospital she was exceedingly hard 
to manage and refused to talk. She was 
still unable to walk. 

Her parents and four brothers and sis- 
ters kept speaking to her just as though 
she could hear. Occasionally she spoke in 
a queer quavery high-pitched voice. She 
had a violent temper. 

When she was seven she was brought 
to the day school for the deaf by a neigh- 
bor who passed the school in his car on 
his way to work. She was carried into 
school and had to be carried to the wash 
room. The first year she learned to use 
scissors and crayons and began to shuffle 
along on one side of her foot, holding some- 
one’s hand. 

She refused to speak in school, but talked 
a little when her brother appeared. She 
refused to have anything to do with speech 
lessons. She had frequent temper tantrums 
and had to be forcibly held in the car by 
the neighbor who brought her. He, poor 
man, was in a state of nervous exhaustion 
at the end of the year and would not be 
responsible for her the next year. She 
stayed home for a few months and then the 
parents decided to let her brother, one year 
older, bring her to school. She could now 
shuffle along if held by the hand. She wore 
out a pair of shoes every two weeks and a 
pair of stockings every day. 

She still had a violent temper. When a 
visitor came into the room, she hid under 
a table, crawling there. Many prominent 
educators thought she was mentally defi- 


] WOULD like to tell you about a little 


cient. But we got the cooperation of all 
the children. They all learned to help her 
and to be proud of her prowess. They 
walked her around, coaxed her to walk 
alone, to stand alone, to talk. She was now 
ready for speech lessons. She learned to 
read, and read many little books that year, 
as this seemed the proper approach for a 
child who must have dormant language 
ready to be awakened. She began to talk 
spontaneously. She picked up things like 
magic from the higher grades in this un- 
graded class. (We have only three teachers 
and so have several grades.) She began 
writing letters to her father of her own ac- 
cord and she read aloud so much at home 
that her father had to retire to another 
room to do his reading. 

Mona is now eleven. She can stand alone, 
walk alone on the bottoms of her feet, pick 
up things, éven pins, jump, run, slide, go 
up and down stairs alone, and get on and 
off a street car without assistance. Next 
year her brother will be in High School and 
she hopes to come alone. Her legs are still 
paralyzed but they are straightening. She 
can read the lips almost as readily as a 
normal child hears, and she talks a “blue 
streak.” She has all kinds of friends that 
she meets daily on the street cars and she 
chats away to them. 

Mona lives near a supervised playground. 
She belongs to a club there and has heaps 
of hearing friends. Needless to say, she is 
not mentally deficient, and she now has 
all kinds of confidence. She is no longer 
ashamed of her handicap and she is as 
sweet tempered a little girl as one would 
ever wish to see. She is one of the most 
popular children in our classes. She is 
reading, understanding and enjoying a 
reader called “Wide Wings,” by Gates, 
Huber and Peardon. She is very happy, 

_(Continued on page 536) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Home Work for a Busy Little Boy 


Jonathan, four and a half, is not yet in 
school. 


E have three cases of measles up- 
\W stairs. Our school boy brought it 
home, and he was pretty sick. Da- 
vid, our six year old, was the next victim, 
and he was even worse. My fears rose each 
day higher and higher—what would it do 
to our Jonathan? So far, his case has been 
the lightest, and now that they are all so 
much better, my task becomes increasingly 
difficult, for keeping three active little boys 
in the “blackout” and “measles” room taxes 
all my resourcefulness. Those precious eyes 
must be guarded, especially Jonathan’s. 
Before this plague struck our family, 
Jonathan was doing many new and dif- 
ferent things. One day I found I had gath- 
ered many pictures together that would in- 
terest him, but there seemed no _ place 
for them. An old sheet was thumbtacked 
on the wall in his room, and these pictures 
were pinned to it. Jonathan loves to pose 
in whatever position the child or animal 
takes in the picture. He loves imitating. 
One series of about twenty cards he en- 
joys especially, though I don’t feel that he 
has gained so much by being able to follow 
the actions. The cards are 5” x 6” and on 
each is drawn a stick man about 5” tall, 
doing something with his hands, feet, or 
body, raising arms, putting arms out from 
shoulders, bending over, etc. I had drawn 
them, and put them away to await a time 
when they might be useful. Jonathan found 
them himself, and before I knew that he 
had them he had drawn eyes, noses and 
mouths on my faceless men. He loves go- 
ing through their antics. I used a large 
sized drawing pen for the figures, so the 
lines are about a quarter of an inch thick. 
Walt Disney’s picture “Dumbo” came 
to town not long ago. Disney’s pictures 
are the only ones our boys ever see. Jona- 
than laughed and chuckled throughout the 
Whole picture. It is excellent, and I wish 


all deaf children could see it. Several days 
later, Jonathan and I passed the theatre 
and he became greatly excited and tried to 
tell me about the elephant. He enjoys imi- 
tating animals—elephants, horses, dogs, 
birds, as well as airplanes and swimming. 
The latter came after we attended a swim- 
ming meet. He has always loved the water, 
and we have taken him swimming whenever 
possible. However, he has always called 
swimming “a bath,” so at the swimming 
meet, when he turned to me and formed 
the word “bath” on his lips, I said about 
one hundred times, more or less, “swim 
in the water.” He already knew the word 
“water.” Now when we say “swim in the 
water,” he goes down on the floor and be- 
gins to paddle and kick. 

Recently Helen Keller came to Staunton. 
It was a thrilling experience to see and hear 
her. She was interested in Jonathan, and 
we took him to see her at the hotel. She 
and Miss Thomson, her companion, were 
very encouraging to us, and we went away 
feeling that we had received a great deal 
from meeting one who has overcome so 
much. 

I have often thought, that drawing would 
be a talent to encourage, and I have tried 
drawing simple objects like my stick men. 
Jonathan enjoys his attempts. I draw sim- 
ple outline pictures with a pencil and have 
Jonathan trace over the lines with a crayon. 
When his crayon strays too far from the 
line, he tries to rub it out and follow the 
line more accurately. 

One day he was given a scrap book, 
some pictures to cut out and a tube of 
paste. He had a glorious time. His cutting 
was far from perfect, but he got results. 

We have done lots of matching, and now 
we have come to matching letters. We have 
large cardboards with letters on them, and 
the same letters on smaller flash cards. 
These were made with the drawing pen 
and are manuscript letters. 

We tried dominoes one day, just those 
with ones, twos and threes on them. Jona- 
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than was greatly interested in them. Some- 
times we get out a box of very large wood- 
en beads. We sit on the floor, each with 
a knitting needle. I put a bead of a certain 
color and shape on the knitting needle, and 
his task is to match it exactly. The needles 
are very easy to string beads on, the knobs 
at the end prevent the beads from falling 
off, and one needle will hold about as many 
beads as Jonathan is interested in at one 
time. 


Mrs. D. O., Virginia. 


A Shower Bath for Tantrums? 


being 


Janis is another five-year-old, 
taught at home. 


I have just received the roundabout for 
the first time, and it has been very interest- 
ing to learn how each of you deal with the 
various problems of teaching and training 
a little deaf child. Thank you for the in- 
vitation that brought me into this group. I 
wish I had joined two or three years ago. 

Our experience with Janis, I suppose, 
has been similar to that of many other par- 
ents: the discovery of her deafness when 
she was two, the rounds of various doctors, 
the many impractical suggestions and rec- 
ommendations of well meaning friends— 
and finally the full realization that we must 
do our best to educate her, not only in spite 
of her deafness, but because of it. 

On one of our medical quests, the doc- 
tor suggested that we get in touch with the 
Wright Oral School in New York, and also 
visit the Virginia School for the Deaf. At 
the Virginia School, we learned of the 
VoLta Review, from which we received a 
wealth of information. The Wright School 
had discontinued its correspondence course 
for mothers of deaf children; but Miss 
Winston was kind enough to let me have 
her original copy of all the lessons long 
enough to have them copied. Armed with 
these, I set out to teach Janis what I could, 
and my efforts, I think, have been well re- 
warded, although I realize that they can 
only aid, and not replace, school work un- 
der a trained teacher. 

Janis can read about seventy-five words 
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from the lips and she tries to talk. She 
wants to know the names of everything 
she sees and tries to repeat them. She says 
“Mama,” “bye-bye,” and “up” and “up 
high” very plainly, and a number of other 
words that we can understand and inter- 
pret, such as “ya-ya” for “Daddy,” and 
“vow for “down.” 

She uses her new blackboard to copy all 
the letters, and does it very well; she also 
writes her own name. She has spent a great 
deal of time cutting out paper dolls and 
drawing pictures. I have attempted to have 
some sort of lesson with her every day, 
but there are some days when | just can’t 
get anywhere with her, she is so active, 
and she just won't be still long enough. 

Janis has temper tantrums, occasionally, 
with two capital T’s. I have been unable 
to cure them. About the only method | 
know is to make her sit in a chair until 
she stops crying. Then she is always sorry, 
and wants me to hold her on my lap for a 
while. Angelo Patri once suggested in his 
column that the parent douse a glass of 
cold water into the face of a child who was 
having a tantrum. He said not to spare the 
furniture, wallpaper or clothing, just throw 
the water. My husband thought this was 
an excellent idea, so he started with a 
damp wash cloth and then went on to the 
water. The day he graduated to the glass 
of water, Janis was sitting on my lap. Af- 
ter he had aimed the water, his nerve failed, 
and I got most of the water in my face. 
Janis was amused out of her tantrum, but 
we have not tried this method any more. 

Mrs. E, P. M., West Virginia. 


Home for a Vacation 


“Kappy,” eleven years old, attends a day 
school for the deaf in a city some distance 
from her home. 

I am sorry to have delayed the Round- 
about. Kappy made a visit home soon 
after it came, and I put off writing. I en- 
joyed the letters so much. , 

Kappy is still improving in her speech, 
and surprises me constantly with the new 
words she has added to her vocabulary. 
Her cousin teased her by taking a book 
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from her, and Kappy immediately said, 
“Kitty was very rude this afternoon.” Her 
speech is imperfect, but we understand it 
far more readily than we could the signs 
she formerly used. She is learning to mod- 
ulate her voice, and that, too, is a great 
improvement. 

Lip reading is quite difficult for her. I 
usually have to exaggerate considerably to 
make her understand, even though I hearti- 
ly disapprove of that, and realize she must 
learn to get speech from the normal lip 
movement. If a sentence has familiar words 
in it, however, she gets it easily without 
any exaggeration. For instance, the ortho- 
dontist in New Orleans has prescribed 
breathing exercises for her, to be taken 
three times a day, and when I say, “Kappy, 
have you taken your breathing exercises?” 
she understands instantly. 

She reads a good deal, and is well in- 
formed about the war. She showed me 
Pearl Harbor on the map, and told me 
that was where the Japs struck first. Then 
she pointed to the Philippines, and said, 
“That is where MacArthur was, but now 
he is in Australia.” She prays earnestly 
every night for the war to end. 

Mrs. K. S., Louisiana. 


A Twelve Year Old in Public School 


Mary Louise is twelve years old. She had 
a year in an oral day school, and four years 
in private residential schools. She is now 
attending a public school for the hearing. 
She has a hearing loss of about sixty-five 
percent. 

I have re-read each letter several times. 
They are all so interesting, and I can ap- 
preciate them, for I had the same experi- 
ences and am still faced with the same 
problems, even though Mary Louise is a 
little older than most of the other children. 

I have been very pleased with her prog- 
ress in public school this past year. Her 
vocabulary has increased greatly; also her 
lip reading. She seems well in touch with 
the various activities at her school, and her 
reactions are very natural in every way. 
She is an excellent lip reader, and when 
I have to correct her speech I can usually 
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do it by lip reading, and seldom need the 
blackboard. When a word is hard for her 
to understand, I write it out and have her 
pronounce it correctly; but with simple 
conversation she has no trouble at all. 

Her speech, of course, can be greatly 
improved. Outsiders have some trouble 
understanding all she says, but after they 
are accustomed to her, I find they have less 
trouble. She enjoys talking, and seems to 
use better sentence construction when she 
talks than when she writes. She uses com- 
plete sentences all the time now, and does 
not get the words mixed up nearly so much 
as she used to do. 

I used to think she had a poor memory, 
as when I gave her dictation she could not 
write a sentence without having every other 
word repeated. Now she goes right ahead 
and writes a full sentence without any 
trouble. 

I felt very happy last Saturday when 
Mary Louise’s Sunday School teacher tele- 
phoned and wanted her to learn the Twenty- 
third Psalm for the following day, and 
Mary Louise memorized it in time for Sun- 
day School. 

Her public school teacher suggested that 
during the summer they have a correspond- 
ence course in language, arithmetic, etc., 
and I thought it a pretty nice idea. Her 
teacher writes questions and mails them to 
Mary Louise, and Mary Louise does the 
lessons and mails them back. Mary Louise 
is very proud of receiving mail, and takes 
more interest in the school work in this 
way than she would if I were trying to 
give it to her. 

She reads the war news religiously, and 
tries to locate on the war map we have 
the places mentioned in the papers. The 
other day she came to me and said, “Moth- 
er, | can’t find Bombay, India. I guess it 
isn’t here.” She has a jig saw puzzle of 
the United States, and has learned where 
each state belongs with reference to the 
others; also the capital and the chief prod- 
ucts of each state. 

None of you mention having printing 
outfits for your children. We have had one 
ever since Mary Louise was a very small 
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girl. We paid only a dollar for it, and it 
was a lot of help for a long time, as Mary 
Louise learned to spell words with it, and 
also to distinguish between printed and 
written letters. 

It will soon be swimming time again, 
and I expect to let her go to Pomona by 
interurban car to the Y.W.C.A., for swim- 
ming lessons. We cannot use our automo- 
bile this year as usual, but Mary Louise 
does not mind making the trip alone. She 
swims and dives beautifully, and I like 
to encourage her in all her hobbies. 

I am glad that most of our friends and 
relatives have stopped saying, “She is deaf 
and dumb,” especially since she is such an 
incessant talker. I have tried to figure out 
why schools will say, “Why yes, we teach 
speech,” when on the playground the chil- 
dren from the oral classes are with the 
sign users and all of them use nothing but 
signs all the time, even the hard of hearing 
ones. I have seen hard of hearing children 
who should be speaking well carrying on 
an animated conversation in signs, and 
never a word spoken. I am very happy 
that Mary Louise has not learned the signs, 
and I hope she will not learn them until 
her education has been completed. 

I plan to get a hearing aid for her to help 
with her pronunciation of words, and have 
sent to various manufacturers to find out 
if they have distributors in this area. 

Mrs. M., we had the same experience 
you have had with temper tantrums. We 
tried the cold water suggestion, with the 
same amusing result you had. Mary Louise 
used to shut her eyes so we couldn’t talk 
to her. She outgrew the temper outbursts 
very early, however, and I am sure you will 
find this happening with your little girl. 

Mrs. N. H., California. 


Advice from a Teacher 


Your letters are a source of inspiration 
to me. It is interesting and gratifying to 
know just how you deal with your particu- 
lar problems. You parents all have so much 
initiative and such unbounded energy 
where your children are concerned. Many 
little deaf children get no help at home, 
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and no school can do much under such 
circumstances. 

Mrs. O., you are on the right trail. You 
can get most of the pictures you need for 
a little child from the books on sale at 
the dime stores. One with the title “Three 
Hundred Objects to Color,” is very good. 
It is necessary to purchase two books, as 
there are pictures on both sides of each 
page. 

Mrs. M., isolation is often the best cure 
for temper tantrums. Just walk away and 
leave the child alone. But you will find that 
as Janis’ speech, lip reading and under- 
standing develop, the tantrums will gradual- 
ly depart, if you do not spoil her. I be- 
lieve they are almost always due to frustra- 
tion because of the child’s inability to ex- 
press himself. Occasionally, a child who 
has been cured of temper tantrums will 
break forth in a dreadful one, and I usual- 
ly find in such a case that he has been un- 
justly accused, and does not know how to 
defend himself. 

You are wise to teach Janis to use scis- 
sors and pencil and to give her a start in 
lip reading. The majority of little deaf 
children come to school at five, six, seven 
or older, with no idea of obedience, and no 
knowledge of language. Some of them can- 
not dress themselves. They sometimes 
scream and kick during the first days, 
learning nothing and preventing the other 
children from learning anything. It takes 
a long time for such a child to settle down 
and begin learning, and what a pity it is! 

Mrs. K. S., Kappy’s lip reading should 
improve as her language improves and her 
vocabulary increases. The language must 
be really hers before she will recognize it, 
just as you yourself would have to get 
accustomed to hearing foreign expressions 
before you could understand their mean- 
ing. Constant repetition is necessary, as 
you found when she understood the ques- 
tion about the breathing exercises. 

Always talk to her as though she could 
hear. Don’t talk in a special, simplified 
way, and don’t always word things in the 
same way. She should learn to get the gist 


(Continued on page 534) 
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Birmingham 

Miss DorotHyY VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 


Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Gilroy 
Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
Box 353 


Pasadena 

Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Francisco 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 

Mrs. Littran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs. Fern NELSON 

P. O. Box 366 

Phone: Belmont 5-1084 


Santa Monica 

Miss Peart AMELIA BLAIR 
934 6th Street 

Phone: SM 51803 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 


Mrs. Sopure Hitiiarp MurPHY 


320 North Cascade Avenue 


Phone: Main 2040 or Main 429 


Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Miss ALIceE POOLE 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NircHie 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 


Miami 

Miss Fitora CHANDLER 

345 N. W. Third St., Apt. 1A 
St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. Jutien CuLLum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE ORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 


Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 


1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 
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Alabama 


Kansas 


Topeka 
Miss Atta M. Lux 


1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 
Mrs. VERNE ROBERTS 


1906 East Second Street 
Phone: 5-1718 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New ENGLAND ScHoot or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 


Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Concord 


Miss Atice H. DAMON 
433 Main St., West 
Phone: Concord 1055 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


¥ orcester 


Mrs. Artuur J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


Miss Ipa P. Linpguist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. Etnet J. Turtey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 
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Missouri Syracuse Texas 
Miss ExizasetH G. DELANY ? 
St. Louis 510 Bellevue Ave. Austin 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NItcHIE 
The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Miss Hazet Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. HELEN N. WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-3887 


Newark 


Miss Fitorence E. HutMAn 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 

Miss EvizaABETH HuNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island Ss 


Miss Minnte B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss PAutine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Toledo 


Miss Marie SCHWANKE 
1505 Jefferson 


Oklahoma 


Sulphur 


Mr. BAKER BONNELL 
School for the Deaf 
Phone: 286 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Newport 


Mrs. WiLtiAM J. Murpuy 
10 Malbone Road 
Phone: Newport 3102 


Providence 


Miss Marie L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


outh Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucnrin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Tennessee 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Mrs. Max BIcKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
Dallas 


Miss Louise HILLYer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Fort Worth 


Mrs. W. T. Moore 
3916 Wayside Avenue 
Phone: 9-2336 
Houston 


Mrs. Lucite P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


San Marcos 

Miss Letta WILLIAMS 

Phone: Martindale 97-4 
Virginia 

Lynchburg 


Miss JaNte KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginiz 


Romney 


Mrs. Litian L. Cuurce 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Monireal 


Miss Marcaret J. WorceESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Quality in Hearing Aids’ 


By. JOSEPHINE 


HE schools of this country contain 
ie large numbers of children with 

unsuspected losses of hearing. That 
fact has been believed by a few people for 
many years. It has been recognized by 
many people for a few years. Some of 
our privileges are to deepen and spread 
this recognition, to aid in the discovery of 
the children, and to emphasize the neces- 
sary follow-up procedures without which 
discovery is futile. 


Two Useful Tools 


In the alleviation of any handicap it is 
natural for those most severely affected to 
receive attention first. Out of the treat- 
ment for them come modifications and 
adaptations to benefit the milder cases. 
Thus it came about that lip reading, hav- 
ing been proved a valuable educational tool 
for children with total or severe losses of 
hearing, was applied with great success in 
the education of hard of hearing children 
whose hearing losses were not serious 
enough to class them with the deaf. 

Now we have another tool which is go- 
ing through the same process of adaptation. 
This time it is a mechanical tool—that 
delicate and temperamental electrical in- 
strument known as the hearing aid. 

The subject asigned to me today is one 
which might easily get any speaker into a 
great deal of trouble. The only reason I 
have not run away from it is that I was 
asked to deal with it from the point of view 
of my own experience. It happened that 


B 


I was a teacher of the deaf before I was a 


*Delivered before the International Society for 
Exceptional Children, New York, N. Y.. February, 
1941, 
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. TIMBERLAKE 


hard of hearing person, and that from my 
earliest association with the deaf, I was 
very greatly interested in the training and 
development of whatever hearing might 
remain to any pupil. At that time there 
were only three ways in which a teacher 
might work with a child’s hearing: (1) 
She might shout. (2) She might use a tube 
or horn. (3) She might place her lips close 
to the child’s ear. In any case she could 
usually work with only one child at a time. 
I did all of these things with some of the 
children I taught, and when in 1919 I gave 
up teaching and accepted a position at the 
Volta Bureau, I was on the lookout for any- 
thing that might improve and increase the 
use of hearing in schools for the deaf. It 
was clear that not much could be done until 
a way could be found to handle more than 
one child at a time. 


Hiss, Whistle, Snap, Crack, Buzz! 


Meanwhile, my own hearing, which had 
deteriorated considerably before I found 
it out, was beginning to give me trouble. 
I could still hear conversation without diffi- 
culty, but was seeking front seats at church 
or theatre. When I found several electrical 
instruments at the Volta Bureau, | promptly 
tried them, to see whether they might help 
me. To put it mildly, they were dreadful. 
Hiss, whistle, snap, crack, buzz! I could 
hear better without than with them. 

Soon after this, group hearing aids be- 
gan to come on the market. The first one 
I saw was larger than the pianos made to- 
day for small apartments. Apparently it 
was built on the theory that sufficient vol- 
ume would enable anybody to hear. Its 
force was so tremendous that I could not 
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tolerate even the smallest amount it could 
deliver, and I saw totally deaf persons as- 
suring the operator that they heard with it 

not realizing that they were merely feel- 
ing the intense vibrations. 

A little later, an individual instrument 
using vacuum tubes was introduced. I 
realized immediately that it improved the 
intelligibility of speech far more than any- 
thing I had seen, but it was very heavy 
and cumbersome, and I used it only occa- 
sionally. I remember carrying it to a 
series of conferences in 1928 and 1929. It 
did help me to understand, but my recol- 
lections of the meetings are not very happy. 
Just to follow the thought of the average 
speaker taxed every ounce of my nervous 
energy and my skill at “making sense out of 
pieces of words.” I remember how sore 
my ear became from the pressure of the 
heavy receiver, how my head buzzed and 
roared afterwards from the noise of the 
distorted sounds, and how I dropped into 
bed exhausted after the sessions were over. 


Hearing Aids Improve 


Time went on, and hearing aids grew 
better. All the wearable ones were still 
very noisy, and did me no good in church 
or theatre, but excellent group instruments 
began to be available in many places, and 
good individual ones of the desk type made 
conferences less of a strain. The wearable 
aids became smaller, and as I saw them 
giving great help to friends whose hearing 
losses were very severe, I began to feel 
encouraged about them. 

Then came better microphones and crys- 
tal receivers for the desk instruments, with 
the restoration of long lost high frequency 
sounds. And at last, in 1937, an instru- 
ment almost small enough to wear, with 
which I could discriminate between th and 
f, the softest sounds in English speech! 

Since that time there have been innumer- 
able improvements—some in intelligibility, 
more in size. Some of the reductions in 
bulk and weight have been, I think, at the 
expense of tone quality, but at least six 
or eight makes are now available with 
which I can not only hear in public places, 
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but can hear easily, comfortably, and with. 
out strain—though wearing the instrument 
concealed except for the receiver. These 
improved instruments, like any other del- 
icate mechanical inventions, give some 
trouble at first, and still do sometimes, but 
I believe they now need to go to the shop 
less frequently than the average automobile, 
though they are often in use from morning 
to night. 


Hearing Aids in Schools for the Deaf 


Now let us get back to the children. 
Schools for the deaf have always been eager 
to improve their work, and some of them 
began to experiment with group hearing 
aids as soon as they were introduced. The 
early results were disappointing, and in 
some cases this disappointment has had an 
unfortunate reaction upon later efforts; but 
the manufacturers persisted, and so did 
some of the teachers. They were sure that 
the theory was correct, and would not be 
satisfied until they had found out what 
was wrong with the practice. Some of the 
difficulties have been discovered and over- 
come, there is much yet to be done. 

Let us think first about the children 
‘with the smallest amounts of hearing. Many 
of these have come to school without 
speech, and supposedly totally deaf. They 
have no idea how speech ought to sound, 
because it has never been brought within 
their limited range, and so are wholly un- 
able to judge what is good in a hearing 
aid and what is bad. 

I have visited classes of children like 
this in many different schools. In most of 
them I have asked permission to put on a 
headset. In some instances (and I am 
thankful to say, more and more frequently 
as time goes by) I have found the children 
listening to speech of excellent quality, 
through phones capable of much greater 
amplification than needed for my own case. 
I have found teachers who understood the 
significance of audiograms, who had some 
idea what might be expected from the 
auditory training of each child in the class; 
teachers who carefully tested every headset 
every day; teachers who were familiar with 
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hearing aids of many different types, who 
could listen to amplification of speech and 
tell whether the high or the low frequencies 
were being accentuated in accordance with 
the needs of the given case; sometimes even 
a teacher who would put on a headset and 
wear it through part of the lesson, in order 
to be sure that she was not distorting her 
own voice for the children by undue loud- 
ness. 


Untrained Teachers, Faulty Aids 


On the other hand, I have found teachers 
who had been given no training whatever 
in the handling of hearing aids, but had 
simply been supplied with a group instru- 
ment and told to use it. In four classes 
in three different schools I have seen such 
teachers pouring auditory drills into ma- 
chines which ground them out as horrible 
noises. The teachers had not tested the 
phones. They had no idea, until I brought 
it to their attention, that the defenseless 
children were listening to speech so badly 
distorted that not one single word could be 
understood through the headsets! 

I have seen instruments, allegedly ca- 
pable of selective amplification, emphasiz- 
ing the low frequencies when they were 
supposed to be emphasizing the highs. | 
have seen headsets whose maximum volume 
was scarcely sufficient for my hearing loss 
of about fifty decibels, being used on chil- 
dren with losses of eighty or ninety de- 
cibels. I have heard teachers shouting into 
microphones with all the force their 
strained voices could muster, using tones 
so harsh and volume so great that my naked 
ears could hardly endure it. What must 
that sound, with its terrible distortion mag- 
nified many times, have meant to ears try- 
‘ing to learn to understand English words! 
Yes, there is much still to be done before 
the hearing aids in our special classes are 
all delivering to the children a quality of 
voice and articulation which we would 
want them to imitate. It will be done, 
however, and meetings like this one can 
contribute to its progress. Surely the time 
cannot be long until every teacher of deaf 
or hard of hearing children will be 
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equipped with a working knowledge of 
hearing aids. 


Aids for Hard of Hearing Children 


Up to this point we have been thinking 
only of the children deaf enough to need 
instruction in special schools or classes. 
What of the far, far larger number whose 
hearing loss is so slight that it often passes 
undetected; or the borderline cases that 
are so difficult to classify? 

One of the most intelligent and thought- 
ful educators I have met, Mr. G. de la Bat, 
of South Africa, spent six months just be- 
fore the outbreak of the present war, study- 
ing the problem of the hard of hearing 
child on two continents. He informed him- 
self thoroughly on the training and salaries 
of teachers of lip reading, on the latest 
developments in hearing aids, on the inci- 
dence of hearing impairment in cities and 
rural communities, and on reports of com- 
mittees dealing with the subject in the 
United States, England, and Germany. Then 
he went home and reported to his govern- 
ment that in his opinion more hard of 
hearing children could be helped more 
effectively with the same amount of money 
by providing them with individual hearing 
aids than by attempting to teach them lip 
reading. 


Wearable Aids for Children 


At the present time an experiment is 
under way in Baltimore to determine the 
value of wearable hearing aids in the edu- 
cation of hard of hearing children. An- 
other has been begun in New York. Just 
what the outcome will be no one can tell at 
present, but it seems reasonable to think 
that the use of hearing aids for children 
will be increased. Let us hope that lip 
reading will never be entirely supplanted. 
Its psychological value, its by-products, its 
insurance value in case of increasing deaf- 
ness are too important to discard. But let 
us also hope that every child whose prog- 
ress toward intelligent, well-adjusted citi- 
zenship can be furthered by the help of a 
hearing aid will be given that help. 
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Quality in Instruments 


One more word about quality. These 
children, who, perhaps very soon, are going 
to be wearing hearing aids to school, are 
much nearer to my degree of hearing loss 
than to that of the average child in a 
special school for the deaf. Many of them 
have once had normal hearing and can 
remember how speech ought to sound. 
Some of them may be quite sensitive to 
that elusive characteristic which we call 
tone quality. Others, because of the dura- 
tion or degree of their deafness, may have 
become accustomed to the absence of cer- 
tain frequencies and may object vigorously 
to hearing them, declaring that the instru- 
ment makes things sound all wrong. This 
situation occurs so frequently among adults 
that those of us who are trying our con- 
scientious best to report truthfully on our 
tests are often confused. The dealers tell 
us that the distortion of which we complain 
is supplied by our offending ears, and we 
know that sometimes this is true. On the 
other hand, those of us who can recognize 
distortion in a radio as soon as it is brought 
about by poor tuning or excess volume feel 
sure that we are justified in claiming to 
recognize it in a hearing aid. May I tell 
you about two recent tests I have made 
which apply to this matter of quality? 

Some weeks ago I was wearing an in- 
strument sent to me for testing. I had worn 
it every day for a week, and had been able 
to hear all conversations without difficulty. 
I could not understand with it in church 
quite so well as with some others I had 
tried, but could get along fairly well ex- 
cept for the music. I could not endure the 
sound of the organ even when using the 
lowest volume the instrument would per- 
mit, but had to shut it off entirely. I knew 
that I did not like the quality of the instru- 
ment, even for speech, but had no way of 
knowing why. 

I came into the house and found one of 
my friends playing her radio, listening to 
an orchestra. It sounded “pretty awful.” 

“Do you like that?” I asked, curiously. 

“Oh, yes!” she replied in amazement, 
“It is beautiful.” 
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I went to my room and turned on my 
own radio. The orchestra still sounded 
unpleasant. I took off the hearing aid and 
put on another. The music was beautiful. 
I tried each instrument on each ear, to 
make sure that my own hearing was not 
responsible for any of the discords. Then 
I put one on one ear and the other on the 
other ear, and switched them on and off, 
listening and comparing. I found that 
with the one I did not like, I could not 
hear either the highest notes or the lowest 
ones, though the sounds I could hear were 
very loud. The flute, piccolo, bass drum, 
bass viol were all out of the picture. With 
the instrument I did like I could hear them, 


An Attempt to Measure Quality 


I believe you will agree that my claim 
of distortion was justified in that instance, 
but the other story is another matter. It 
relates to two instruments neither one of 
which was used in the first experiment. 
Both of these enable me to hear speech at 
long distances. Both have “Y” cords as 
well as single cords, and I have worn each 
of them under all sorts of conditions, some- 
times using one ear, sometimes both. With 
one of them, by reducing the volume, I can 
listen comfortably above the amplified noise 
of an automobile and can enjoy the music 
in church—organ, choir, congregation and 
all. With the other, I get such marked 
distortion under these conditions that I am 
obliged to turn the instrument entirely off. 
When I was preparing to write this article, 
I spent half a day trying to find out why 
this was true. 

I took word discrimination tests with 
both instruments. Using both ears, at ten 
feet from a friend who was speaking in a 
voice that I could not hear at all without 
amplification, I scored 100% with each in- 
strument. Then I compared the two ma- 
chines, using only one ear, and with each 
of them I scored 92%, on the same test at 
the same distance. Not very revealing! 

Determined to find a reason if possible, 
I persuaded a friend who has a pure-tone 
audiometer to give me a whole series of 

(Continued on page 530) 
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Barmecide Concert 


By FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


EAD noises obviously vary with in- 
H dividuals as much as their taste 

in food, sports and reading mat- 
ter. Earnest Elmo Calkins inquired in his 
article “Head Noises Are Musical” in the 
June Votta Review, “Has anyone else had 
a similar experience?” I had not finished 
reading his second paragraph before I was 
struck by his analysis of his own head 
noises, for mine are of the same brand. 
Consequently, Mrs. Montague’s denial that 
hers are musical simply emphasizes the 
individual aspect of the whole matter. 

I do not believe I had ever mentioned 
my experience in this matter to anyone 
prior to reading Mr. Calkins’ article, for I 
assumed that the musical nature of my head 
noises is due to the fact that I studied mu- 
sic for twelve years, went to innumerable 
operas and concerts, made public appear- 
ances as a pianist, and also accompanied 
singers. Naturally, one stores up a lot of 
musical memories in that time; and it re- 
quires very little stimulus for my head to 
“change the record.” 

I have heard nothing for a decade; but 
the persistence of my musical head noises 
has led me to analyze them extensively. 
They fall into several categories. First, 
there are the simple, primitive airs, con- 
sisting of a few notes repeated over and 
over and composed, I am sure, by my “sub- 
conscious” (as Mr. Calkins expressed it). 
I have just stopped to “listen” to what my 
head is playing this evening, and can tran- 
scribe it as follows: 














C/ T 


It has a toneful bass of chords with the 
character of organ music. The two bars 
are repeated ad infinitum. I do not know 
how long they have been going on. My 


head noises seldom bother me; most of the 
time I am not listening to them. 

In the second place, there are pure mu- 
sical memories. These in turn are induced 
in three different ways. Some of them get 
started without any motivation that I can 
discern. Others get going when my eyes 
fall on a piece of music (anyone able to 
read music will doubtless be able to start 
this sort of head noise) and keep going 
indefinitely, or until I replace them by 
deliberately reading some other music, as 
when very infrequently I become annoyed 
by “listening” to Wagner’s Evening Star 
or the Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann, 
or something else, for several days at a 
time. 

Still other musical memories are inaugu- 
rated by outside suggestion. For instance, 
a few days ago, my mother, a radio fan, 
was commenting on Phil Spitalny’s orches- 
tra of women musicians and their guest 
singer each week, chosen from some Army 
camp or Naval base. She said that the 
latest young soldier to broadcast sang “For 
You a Rose.” I hadn’t thought of that song 
in years; I think it dates back to World 
War I, when I used to play the accompani- 
ment for a friend named Harold who was 
in the Army. He had a beautiful tenor 
voice and a terrific yen for that particular 
song, which I always considered too gran- 
diose for a gift of one rose (procurable for 
4c at the cash-and-carry florist’s a few 
blocks away). Anyway, I’ve had “For You 
a Rose” in my head frequently these last 
few days. 

These outside suggestions can be almost 
anything. When the Japanese were smash- 
ing Mandalay last spring and the papers 
were full of it, my head noises swung into 
“The Road to Mandalay,” although Heaven 
knows I felt utterly depressed and melan- 
choly to have those mad dogs breaking in 
on my private dream of the place where 
the “dawn comes up like thunder.” Many 
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a swaggering barytone have I accompanied 
on that stirring road “Where the flying 
fishes play.” 

With regard to these musical memories, 
I notice that only those with definite, sim- 
ple, easy tunes are in my head noise reper- 
tory. I used to be keen about more com- 
plex compositions, such as Liszt’s Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody, Beethoven Sonatas, 
etc. I never “hear” these unless I take 
out the music and read it over; they do not 
get into the head noise symphony at all. 
But my inner orchestra performs “Roses 
are Blooming in Picardy,” or “Do You 
Remember,” and many another appealing 
air, quite as competently as I did in my 
palmier days. 

Finally, there are complete compositions 
cooked up in my subconscious and not bad 
at all. I have made brief notations of some 
of them for my own amusement. A few 
of these emanated from peculiar circum- 
stances. Fourteen years ago, when still 
able to hear with a device, I went to France 
for the first time. The clatter of the rail- 
road which carried us from Cherbourg to 
Paris was definitely rhythmical; and very 
soon my head noises composed a tune to it 
which I recall to this day, and which is my 
personal motif for France, a potpourri 
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made up, no doubt, of early mental impres- 
sions of the small farms, picturesque 
houses, and the diffused sunlight of France, 
as well as of the railroad and head noises. 
I was still able to play the piano and hear 
music at that time, so know the tune was 
not a memory of something heard. 

The same thing happened on a railroad 
trip in England from Southampton to Lon- 
don. But whereas the France motif is 
mostly plaintive, in a minor key, that of 
England is a triumphant martial air. Per: 
haps French and English railroads had 
different rhythms. 

Mr. Calkins suggests that “it might be 
a constructive bit of scientific research to 
collect the reactions of all who suffer from 
this peculiar affliction and . . . perhaps a 
clue to treatment might be found in such 
data.” I doubt it. I think he is closer to 
the truth when he says “our own predis- 
positions are an influence.” Alongside these, 
I would range our nervous system, tempo 
of heartbeat, coursing of blood, and mental 
impressionableness. 

But I am sorry for the deafened whose 
noises give them a constant diet of escaping 
steam and such. It is much nicer to listen 
to the strains of “I’m Always Chasing 
Rainbows.” 


Symposium on Head Noises 


ISS BERRYMAN’S delightful ac- 
M count of her “inner orchestra” 

and her creative head noises is 
just another indication of the truth 
of her own statement: “Head noises 
vary with individuals as much as their 
taste in food, sports and reading matter.” 
After the appearance of Mr. Calkins’ dis- 
cussion in the June Votta Review, the 
editor received a small avalanche of letters 
from readers who were all agog to tell 
about their inner rhythms. 


Wind in the Pines 


Mr. William Lewis Washburn, of Had- 
don Heights, N. J., writes, 
“Now for the last week I have had a 


rushing sound in my ears, a sound I used to 
hear while lying down in a hard-pine grove, 
with the wind pouring through the high 
tree tops. It comes and goes and varies, 
and at times disappears altogether. I pay 
little attention to it, but sometimes when 
it gets very loud it is very disagreeable. 
If Mr. Calkins gets opera music from his 
head noises, he is lucky!” 

Miss Mary Ellen Sumner, of Newbury- 
port, Mass., says she has had head noises 
for sixty-six years, and they have been 
growing all the time! “They sound some- 
times like the roaring of the ocean,” she 
says, “and sometimes like the grinding of 
machinery. And as time goes on I have 
worse ones and more of them.” 
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Miss Clara Schwartz, of Brooklyn, New 
York, takes the prize for unusual and well 
diagrammed head noises. She writes: 

“Reading of all the different varieties of 
tinnitus, I am still waiting to find a case 
similar to that of my own noise makers. 
Has anyone ever found out that some of 
the noises are weather prophets? Believe 
it or not, when I hear a deep, loud whistle 
of one minute’s duration, or a little less, I 
know there will be a shower inside of twen- 
ty-four hours. More whistles in succession 
mean several showers, and in winter, snow 
storms. Positively. 


Weather Prophets 

“A few years ago, when the hurricane 
swept the Eastern states, my head noises 
went up to a crescendo. The day before 
the storm I thought my ear drums were 
bursting, and I told my sister, “We are go- 
ing to have some kind of storm different 
from any we have had before.’ And we 
did. My fellow workers used to say I 
could make my living prophesying the 
weather. 

“I have heard steam whistles, barking 
dogs, boiling water, the chanting of choirs, 
and rhythmic moaning. By concentrating 
my thoughts on my work or reading an 
interesting book, I can forget all the head 
noises except the weather whistles. These 
are so sudden and loud that I always imag- 
ine someone is whistling very close to me. 

“So, my fellow sufferers, take notice 
whether you can foretell a storm by listen- 
ing to your head noises. I think the cause 
is the vibration which a coming storm sets 
up in the air, such as happens on the radio 
sometimes.” 

There is a challenge. We might all start 
experimenting and find out whether we 
can predict the weather by listening atten- 
tively to the sounds in our heads. 


Crickets and Trains 

Miss Catherine Hood, of New Haven, 
Conn., writes: 

“My head noises are similar to the ones 
Mrs. Montague described. I never can 
make out anything musical in mine, and 
I seriously wonder whether Mr. Calkins’ 
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‘symphonies’ are not largely in his imagina- 
tion. When I first began to lose my hear- 
ing, I heard crickets in my ears; and some- 
times I heard the chugging of a train. 
Members of my family would say, ‘Have 
you a cricket or a train in your head to- 
day?’ The cricket left me after the first 
couple of months. 

“Like Mrs. Montague, I pay little atten- 
tion to my head noises. They are just 
there, and there is no use fussing about 
them. Occasionally, I exclaim with won- 
der that the people around me cannot hear 
my boiler factory or my Niagara Falls. 
Trains, however, seem to be the only things 
to which I can relate accurately the noises 
I hear in my head. Can you remember the 
sound in a railroad station when the trains 
are all standing still with their engines 
steaming—just a steady steaming? That’s 
what I have right now in my head—a 
steady steaming sound, plus a general, 
busy-world sound, like a city very early in 
the morning, when there is just an over-all 
whir of city life. This afternoon, when 
I was out in the wind, this steaming in- 
creased so that it was like the whir of a very 
busy factory. Sometimes, usually after 
I’ve gone to bed, I notice a clear whir, 
with an underlving rhythm similar to that 
you notice when you speed along in a 
sleeper—the muffled click of wheels.” 

There you are, Mr. Calkins: clicking 
wheels, barking dogs, crickets, boiler fac- 
tories, steam whistles, funeral lamentations, 
the rushing of wind, The Road to Man- 
dalay, and For You a Rose. Gather them 
up, boil them down, analyze them, and 
they are still head noises. Objective, sub- 
jective, imaginary, pleasant, unpleasant, a 
lot of us seem to have them; and scientists 
are welcome to make what they can of 
them. An otologist once tried to measure 
them and find out how many decibels cer- 
tain head noises reached. Perhaps the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories or Orson 
Welles could make a sound film out of 
them. It would be interesting, wouldn’t 
it? But how would the furnishers of the 
motif know whether or not the producers 
had done a good job? 
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Misusing the Audiometer 


By Marcaret DuNN 


URING the past eight years, I have 
|) had occasion to visit seven school 
systems and work in them profes- 
sionally. I am a teacher of lip reading 
who has had training in giving audiometer 
tests. These schools are private and par- 
ochial as well as public schools. From my 
own experience, and from consultations I 
have had with others in this field, I have 
reached the conclusion that there are short- 
comings in the manner in which the 
‘“‘Audiometer Act” is being observed in New 
York State. Only my own first hand ex- 
perience is included in the cases mentioned 
below. 
In the first place, I have found that the 
tests are not carefully given. The nurses 
are not always trained in the use of the 


audiometer, and some of them hesitate 
to admit their lack of knowledge. A per- 
son experienced in audiometer testing 


should always be present the first time the 
instrument is used, but this provision is 
not always made, and in many instances 
nurses who have never before seen an 
audiometer are employed to give the tests. 

The nurses are often overworked, and 
where one nurse has to care for 3,000 pu- 
pils in a system, she cannot attend care- 
fully to all the details of testing. In some 
schools, pupils are employed to correct 
the test papers. This leads to errors in 
grading, and it also leads to the unfortu- 
nate result of making public what should 
be considered confidential information 
about a pupil. 

The tests are sometimes given in rooms 
exposed to outside noises. The small schools 
are the worst offenders in this respect. The 
larger schools, where there is centralized 
authority, have been made to understand 
the necessity of giving the tests in a quiet 
environment. 

The state law requires annual tests of 
all school children with the group audiom- 
eter, with retests and follow up as indi- 


cated. Nevertheless, some doctors still give 
the whisper test to pupils sent to them for 
examination, after a pupil has had an indi- 
vidual test with the pure tone audiometer, 
and has been declared hard of hearing. 
This has happened where the audiometer 
indicated a hearing loss of as much as 12% 
and 15%. In one case of this kind the 
doctor reported that the pupil heard nor- 
mally, and the teacher decided he was 
“just inattentive,” neither of them recog- 
nizing the fact that the inattentiveness was 
the definite result of a loss of hearing. 

In other cases, the physician, unwilling 
to accept the audiometer findings, has 
asked for a recheck by the school nurse. 
This in spite of the fact that the pupil has 
already had two group audiometer tests 
and an individual test with the pure tone 
audiometer. This re-check was requested 
in one case on the ground that the physician 
wished to find out whether the case was 
progressive. Now a marked drop in hear- 
ing is seldom shown between one test and 
another over a short span of time, and 
when the nurse’s oral report to the phys- 
ician did not indicate an increased loss of 
hearing, the physician was unwilling to re- 
fer the child to a lip reading class. I knew 
that this particular child really needed in- 
struction in lip reading, and I fairly held 
my breath while the nurse was making 
her report. The child was finally assigned 
to the lip reading class, but only after much 
discussion. 

It is not always easy to determine when 
and where lip reading is advisable, and 
recommendations cannot always be made 
on the basis of a percentage of hearing 
loss. Physicians are not always sufficiently 
informed in this field to make proper rec- 
ommendation. In one case that came to 
me, the ear specialist had said he did not 
want the boy to have lip reading as it was 
important for the patient to use all his 
hearing. He had even promised the family 
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that the boy’s hearing would be normal 
after a tonsil operation and a year’s treat- 
ment. This boy had a marked speech de- 
fect, and had been considered a problem 
child. He had spent some time in a school 
for exceptional children, which included 
epileptics. The physician at this school 
assured the family that the boy’s mind was 
normal, and recommended lip reading; 
yet the ear specialist tried to prevent the 
lip reading lessons. Fortunately, the boy’s 
mother decided in favor of lip reading, and 
the boy was in my class until he was sent 
to a private school for hearing children. 


uw 
~— 
ow 


It seems to me very important that all 
those having anything to do with hearing 
tests and follow up should understand that 
lip reading does not prevent a person from 
listening, and that it may be combined 
with hearing, greatly to the advantage of 
the pupil. 

The audiometer is a good aid to the early 
detection of hearing loss and should be 
used understandingly. While it is not a 
perfect instrument, it can be an effective 
agency in the prevention of deafness if it is 
correctly used. 





Priceless Heritage - 


By Sauv KESSLER 


HE faculty of recalling the melodies 
and rhythm of music is a source of 
keen enjoyment to me. Those of us 
whose hearing was impaired during the 
teen years or later have imbedded in mem- 
ory a priceless heritage of songs that may 
be remembered at will—songs our mothers 
sang; the first kindergarten tunes to which 
we clapped hands; school and assembly 
songs; patriotic marches; religious hymns; 
the glorious operettas of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. Operas and popular music remain 
alive, to remind us that we can never forget 
anything which has made a profound im- 
pression on us. 

One need not be a trained musician to 
glean some measure of happiness from dip- 
ping into this inexhaustible coffer of 
riches; humming the songs if one cannot 
sing, singing them if one’s voice permits, 
playing them if one has even superficial 
mastery of an instrument. 

I play the piano by ear. My actual mu- 
sical knowledge is elementary, but my sense 
of rhythm and knowledge of the piano key 
board enable me to recreate, although im- 
perfectly, almost any song that my memory 
holds; and this I do with the pleasurable 


feeling of reawakening the past. I play 
with sentimental reverence the folk songs 
of Stephen Foster. The stirring tempo of 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever exhila- 
rates me with patriotic fervor. Because 
my type of deafness permits me to hear 
very well the basses in an orchestra, I have 
been able to develop satisfactory accom- 
paniments for the bass notes on the piano, 
Although I am inclined to use the loud 
pedal more than I should, the fact that I 
am mentally singing the tune as I play it 
helps me to render it correctly. 

Those of us who have not permitted our 
vocal cords to deteriorate are still capable 
of entertaining ourselves and our friends 
with our singing; although, truth to tell, 
most hard of hearing persons have a ten- 
dency to sing off-key. 

When my sons were small, I used to play 
the kindergarten songs they loved: Farmer 
in the Dell, London Bridge, Ten Little 
Chickadees, and the pleasure my wife and 
I received from their singing and dancing 
brought us many happy hours. I often 
play for others to dance, and though most 
of my tunes are antique and dated, the 
glorious music is really timeless, and it is 
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usually new for the younger generation. 

I know a woman who has never stopped 
playing the piano, although her auditory 
sense is almost non-existent. She will place 
the transmitter of her ear phone on the 
key board and, adjusting the volume con- 
trol, will play the Pilgrims’ Chorus from 
Tannhduser or the Lohengrin Wedding 
March with accuracy and deep feeling. In 
spite of the fact that she merely senses the 
music through vibration, her rapt and bliss- 
ful expression as she plays is a joy to be- 


hold. 
A Brass Band for the H.O.H. 


In the early nineteen-twenties, the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing 
undertook an experiment in promoting mu- 
sic for the hard of hearing by the hard of 
hearing. A brass band was organized, in- 
struments were purchased and a compe- 
tent instructor was hired. The young men 
who volunteered for the band took to the 
idea with the enthusiasm of the music- 
starved, although most of them had no mu- 
sical training. They practiced and re- 
hearsed diligently, so diligently, in fact, 
that on one occasion an infuriated gentle- 
man who conducted a private school across 
the courtyard, barged in on a rehearsal 
with the demand for a cessation of “that 
infernal racket.” 

After many months of work and much 
overcoming of difficulties, the band made 
its debut with a program of waltzes and 
marches offered before a sympathetic audi- 
ence. After opening with the Star Span- 
gled Banner, which, nervousness and inex- 
perience considered, they rendered fairly 
well, they ran through the program without 
a hitch, discounting a few occasions when 
the drummer hit his drum too soon or the 
bass horn went “oop” instead of “umpa.” 

The League ran into financial difficulties 
not long after, and could no longer pay for 
the band instructor, nor purchase the neces- 
sary music, so the musicians disbanded. 

Although “popular” music is dated, it 
has a great appeal to me in this very fact, 
because of the memories it invokes. When 
I play On a Bicycle Built for Two, I can 
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see my mother going about her daily chores 
humming, 

But you'll look sweet, upon the seat, 

Of a bicycle built for two. 

For some reason, Berlin’s Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band is associated in my mind with 
myself, perched precariously on my father’s 
shoulders, watching the straw-hatted sailors 
of the Kaiser marching in the Hudson-Ful- 
ton celebration parade in New York. 

Incidentally both of these songs have had 
a remarkable resurrection during the past 
year, and you can hear them over the radio, 
on phonograph discs and in juke boxes. 

Tipperary and Over There bring a nos- 
talgic lump to my throat by their picture 
of khaki clad youngsters marching off to 
France during World War No. 1. 

Tea for Two and The Sheik of Araby 
bring visions of dances and parties and 
my courtship days. 

Nearer My God to Thee and Lead Kindly 
Light transport me to the vaulted, stained 
glass interior of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
where the late Cardinal Farley lay in state 
in his crimson robes of office, amid a mass 
of rainbow-hued flowers, and thousands 
passed his bier in hushed reverence. 

With such diverse fare as Turkey in the 
Straw, Old Black Joe, Pagliacci, and 
Swanee River, I can entertain myself and 
others for hours at a time. Sometimes I 
attempt to improvise a tune, but since I can- 
not transcribe it my original compositions 
are unfortunately lost to posterity. 


Rhythm Is of the Essence of Life 


Rhythm, tempo, time beat are of the es- 
sence of life. Walking rapidly, I catch my- 
self humming a march to the tempo of my 
stride. Speeding furiously to catch up on 
my work, I'll do the same thing. When 
tired, I am apt to hum slowly, 

All-the-world-is-sad-and-dreary — If I 
have cause for joy, I sing liltingly, “I’m so 
happy, oh so happy!” 

In spite of my failing ears, I have been 
singing and playing my way down the 
road of the years. For me the glorious 
music of the past will always remain a 
priceless heritage. 
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What Lip Reading Means to Me 


A High School Student Testifies 
By A. P. J. 


value to a hard of hearing girl in high 

school. I completed my four years of 
high school in June a year ago, but if I 
had not had lip reading to aid me, I doubt 
whether I could have completed even the 
first year. 

Before I entered high school I had a little 
training in lip reading, but not enough to 
make me enthusiastic about it. I was be- 
ing educated almost against my will; I had 
never liked school and had no ambition to 
be graduated. I had entered high school 
at my mother’s and my friends’ insistence. 
I went through the freshman and sopho- 
more years, and then part of the junior 
year in a very poor sort of way, and with 
no credit to myself or to my teachers. 


1: my opinion, lip reading is of priceless 


A Night School Opens Doors 


About the middle of my junior year, | 
entered the lip reading class at Central 
Night School. From this moment on my 
studies showed a decided improvement. In 
this class we learned many things besides 
the actual mechanics of lip movements. The 
teacher seemed to spend her entire life 
bringing new things into our lives. This 
class became a center of inspiration for 
me and gave me just the needed opportu- 
nity to express my own ideas. Instead of 
feeling out of things, I began to feel I had 
lots to offer others. I hope the time will 
come when there will be such lip reading 
classes in all public schools where all high 
school boys and girls can receive just the 
help and inspiration I received from this 
class. 


Individual Lessons Help 


The following summer, the teacher of lip 
reading gave me a course in her private 
school, and I learned more during those 
eight weeks than in the six months in the 
public school class. Many people expect 


too much from lip reading and do not put 
enough into it. I love the classes and am 
glad that I had the opportunity to go to a 
public school class; but the individual les- 
sons surely enable one to go faster and to 
be more sure of oneself. The marvel to 
me is that those who have only class in- 
struction do as well as they do. I think it is 
a great tribute to a teacher’s ability that she 
succeeds in holding these varied groups to- 
gether and gives them as much individually 
as she does. I think, too, that the class 
members deserve a lot of credit for their 
patience and determination to learn lip 
reading in spite of the difficulties involved 
in class instruction. The ideal combination, 
I think, is just what I had: individual in- 
struction for rapid progress and class in- 
struction for the everlasting practice our 
teacher always stressed as absolutely neces- 
sary. 


A Lip Reading Champion 


During my senior year, my grades went 
up higher than ever before in my whole 
school career. My spirits soared likewise. 
I won the championship cup in the lip 
reading tournament that year, largely, I 
think because of the specialized training I 
had had in the summer. 

At my lip reading teacher’s suggestion, I 
entered the scholarship contest during my 
senior year; for without this financial help 
I could not hope to go to college. Both my 
teacher and I thought I should have a col- 
lege education. I took as my subject “The 
Art of Hearing with the Eyes,” and wrote 
a playlet about my own life. I gave this 
playlet over the radio with myself in the 
star role and with a supporting cast. I did 
not win the scholarship, but I did profit by 
the experience of entering the contest and 
of giving the playlet over the air. 

The evening class helped me with my 
graduation expenses and then crowned this 
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happiest year of my whole life by giving 
me my class ring. I suppose every girl ap- 
preciates her ring, but mine came as such 
an unexpected surprise that it made those 
four years’ hard work at high school seem 
all the more worth the effort they took. 


A Professional Dietician 


For the past year I have been in training 
as a dietician in one of our largest and 
best hospitals. Lip reading takes me over 
the rough places and smooths out many 
a difficulty. As I cannot use any hearing 
aid, lip reading is my only means of com- 
munication with a normally hearing world. 
But I can truly say that my deafness, since 
I have really learned to read the lips, has 
been no great handicap in my getting an 
education and in my training for my life 


work. I can also truly say that without 
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lip reading I could never have finished high 
school nor done my work at the hospital. 

Lip reading helps any hard of hearing 
person, whether old or young, and in any 
walk of life; but to the young people who 
are in school or just going out into the 
world, it is an important aid in preparation 
for living and for getting a living. 

When my friends want to know how I am 
able to understand them, I tell them to put 
their fingers or cotton into their ears so 
that they cannot hear and then to try to 
understand conversation. Of course it is 
almost impossible for them to understand 
anything, hence they realize the true value 
of iip reading to the hard of hearing per- 
son. In my own life lip reading has been a 
life saver. It took me through high school; 
it is making my work at the hospital possi- 
ble; it has helped me keep up my friend- 
ships with normally hearing boys and girls. 





Our Young People 


By ANNA Marte Ricu 


N the third Saturday of each month 
() we gather at our club rooms for 
a social evening of games and danc- 
ing. Among the early arrivals you'll find 
Jerry. He doesn’t live in the city; but three 
times a week he hitch-hikes into St. Louis 
from his home in a small town about 75 
miles to the south. He attends our danc- 
ing classes regularly. When he first came, 
he was very down in the mouth. His 
days were spent job hunting. A _ trade 
school graduate, and an expert draftsman, 
he could not find a place. The society 
of young people, and the realization that 
we were all facing the same problems he 
faced, helped him a lot. He began to get 
over the shyness and inferiority he had 
developed. Just a month or so ago, he 
started working on a government job in 
a large manufacturing plant; and we all 
rejoiced with him. 
Mae is another early arrival. She is 
working in the packing department of an 
electrical supply house. Mae is a_ tall, 


slender girl, fond of dancing and the most 
sought after partner at the parties, in 
spite of the fact that she can’t hear the 
music to which she dances. Mae is a 
comparatively new arrival in our group but 
she had already made many friends. She 
became deafened when about ten years of 
age and has been depending solely on 
lip reading since then. Her ability to read 
the lips of even the most rapid speakers 
is remarkable. 

Among the Juniors now arriving are the 
two Anns. The story of one is typical 
of many who come to the League. An 
orphan, she makes her home with rela- 
tives, has a job in a clothing factory, 
doing work that is much too strenuous 
for her strength. She has been wearing 
a hearing aid for two years, and with it 
and her lip reading she is able to under- 
stand almost everything that is said. Short- 
ly after she purchased her instrument, 
she was struck by a car, and painfully in- 
jured. She was thrown to the ground and 
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her instrument was broken. No one knew 
how she had struggled and saved for that 
aid, and she forgot her bodily pain in 
her fear that she might not be able to 
have it repaired. The salesman who had 
sold her the instrument knew of her case 
and managed to secure a new hearing aid 
for her. In spite of her not too steady 
job, and a constant struggle to make both 
ends meet, Ann is one of the most cheer- 
ful in the crowd, and we all love her. 

The other Ann is a graduate of a school 
for the deaf. She is adept at lip reading 
and can converse with her deaf friends in 
the sign language. She is working as a 
pen-repairer in a stationery store. Ann is 
supporting her mother and father on her 
slender salary and finding time, too, to 
help others. She is an ardent church 
worker, and has recently been given the 
position of interpreter for a social serv- 
ice group at her church. She accompanies 
the social workers on their visits to homes 
of the deaf and interprets for both. She is 
delighted to be of service and has begun 
a movement for a club for young deaf 
people in her church. Ann is doing a 
wonderful work in bringing back many 
lost sheep to the fold and is proving a 
real missionary in her work among the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 

Esther and Margaret come together. 
Both are office workers and have only 
slight hearing impairments. Esther is to 
be married in October to a_ normally- 
hearing man and Margaret’s fiancé is one 
of our own Junior members, Eddie Stein- 
kamp. 

Eddie is almost totally deafened. He 
has been unable to hear for almost 15 
years, and can’t wear any sort of instru- 
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ment. He has kept up the study of lip 
reading, however, and gets along very 
well. He is a multigraph operator for an 
insurance company. Eddie has one of 
the sunniest dispositions in our crowd and 
his imitations of well-known people keep 
everyone in gales of laughter at the month- 
ly parties. 

Russell and Violet are graduates of 
schools for the deaf and at the present 
time are well satisfied with themselves and 
life in general. Both have managed to 
secure excellent positions doing work that 
they enjoy. Russell is working in a pub- 
lic library branch and Violet is teaching 
the younger children at Central Institute 
for the Deaf. 

As for the rest, there is Dorothy, one 
of the most popular manicurists in a 
downtown beauty shop. She is a lovely 
looking girl with a host of friends. She 
wears a hearing aid on the job and loves 
her work. 

Dorothy’s sister, Kay, is equally pretty 
and popular. She sews exceptionally well 
and is interested in designing. The girls 
believe in lip reading and are studying 
with one of the best teachers in St. Louis. 

We have no celebrities in our group, but 
I think we have some fine examples of 
what people of training and experience 
can teach to the younger mind. We don't 
waste time bemoaning the fact that we 
can’t hear. We find lip reading and hear- 
ing aids excellent auxiliaries for deaf- 
ened ears, and our great interest in life 
is building up our Young People’s Group. 
We hope to help other young people to 
the normal way of life and thinking that we 
have achieved. 





FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION—NOW! 


General federal aid for education now! This is the slogan of the campaign for the 
enactment into law of S. 1313 Substitute which is now before the U. S. Senate. Fea- 
tures of this bill are: 1. Control and supervision of public schools shall remain solely a 
state function, or a local function under state law; (2) $300,000,000 is to be apportioned 
annually among the states; (3) Apportionment of funds will be on the basis of the num- 
ber of inhabitants 5-17 years of age, and the personal net income in each state; (4) 
Funds are to assist public elementary and secondary schools; (5) Equitable apportion- 
ment for minority races is required; (6) Federal funds cannot be used to replace state 
funds. The bill is endorsed by the National Education Association. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Apology to Switzerland 


O ERR is human, but it is very em- 

barrassing to err in print, for there 

are always multitudes of kindly per- 
sons ready to spring to attention and an- 
nounce, “You missed the point,” or “You 
made a mistake.” So here, with a delayed 
blush, is the acknowledgment that I missed 
the point of a letter published in the July 
1942 Mail Box, and signed A.B., Oberhofen- 
Lengwil, Switzerland. Mr. A.B., objecting 
to the use of the word “handicap” in refer- 
ence to deafness, wrote: 

Now if you get the public used to think 
of bad ears, or no ears, as a handicap, you 
rob them of the only plus such an awful 
loss may bring about; viz., the pathos—a 
kind of feeling similar to “Nearer My God 
to Thee” for a religious man. 

It was the word “pathos” that set me 
off in the wrong direction, and I lambasted 
A.B. for suggesting that the h.o.h were 
pathetic. I thought he meant that the 
“plus” a loss of hearing occasions was the 
appeal it made to the public, the sympathy 
it aroused in persons with normal hear- 
ing, thus bringing the h.o.h. person a 
vicarious virtue because he provided other 
persons with the opportunity to be helpful. 
I now realize that I was on the wrong track, 
What our Swiss friend meant, as I now 
comprehend fully, having had it pointed 
out to me by several persons, is that the 
“plus” is the spiritual strengthening which 
deprivation brings about in the individual. 
We grow stronger through suffering. He 
expressed it very beautifully with a German 
quotation, “The White Horse that carries 
you most swiftly toward completeness is 
sorrow. 


Cheering Both Contenders 


As I misread his contentions, what I 
said did not apply strictly to his statement 
—and if you want to know what I said you 
can go back and read the July Mail Box— 


but now comes a correspondent who de- 
clares that she agrees with both A.B. and 
M.M.! 


Deak MoLty MATHER: 

If one goes to a prize fight and cheers 
impartially for both contenders, one gets 
tossed out on one’s ear. Well, I’m doing the 
same thing now in the Mail Box Cham- 
pionship Bout. Meet the Contestants, ladies 
and gents! In this corner, you have Molly 
Mather, American Champ—chin out, shoul- 
ders back, feet spread truculantly at an 
angle of 45 degrees, head bloody but un- 
bowed, as she reveals herself in the July 
1942 Votta Review, pages 411 and 420. 
In that corner, you have Kid A.B., Swiss 
Contender, lugubrious and slow on his feet, 
but with a lot of staying power. The point 
at issue is, “Do you really think that the 
bulk of the h.o.h. are able to compete in 
business life with the normally hearing?” 

The Kid from Switzerland. thinks not; 
and he’s right. But does Molly admit it? 
No! No! A thousand times no! She boxes 
the issues fast and furious, and at the end 
of this round we'll probably see the Kid 
shuffle back to his corner with tears in his 
eyes. (He thinks deafness is pathetic among 
other things.) 

Well, it is. But, Molly, you're right 
when you imply that the average deaf 
American would “resent very much being 
characterized as a pathetic individual.” I 
know I do. If I discover anyone doing 
something for me, extending a courtesy or 
whatever, because he or she feels sorry for 
me, and not because of any real liking for 
me, I brush that person off as fast as pos- 
sible. 

Now, unlike you, Molly, Mrs. Montague 
(“she’s a lady and a dear”) knows deaf- 
ness is no bagatelle. Look at the plaster- 
ing she gives Rachel Field’s book (VouTa 
Review, July, 1942, page 412) because 
Rachel’s heroine finds deafness no more 
inconvenient than a mole on the upper lip. 
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Mrs. Montague, you see, is a realist. And 
just between you and me, Molly, I think 
you know better, too; but you want to 
keep the correspondents in their fools’ 
paradise. “Every day, in every way, the 
deafened are getting smarter and smarter, 
more and more efficient, turning into suc- 
cessful geniuses by the gallon instead of 
by the quart.” Now who am I, to bust up 
that happy dream? 

You do trip up once, though, Molly, on 
page 420, where you say, “These people 
[the adult h.o.h. who feel sorry for them- 
selves | are pathetic, but they are so because 
they are maladjusted, not because they are 
deaf.” But did you stop to think, girlie, 
why they are maladjusted? 


F. S. B., District of Columbia. 


What Is the Gauge of Achievement? 


Yes, F.S.B., I have stopped to think, 
many, many, times, and of late I have al- 
ways come back to the feeling that the mal- 
adjustment may arise from something 
within the individual, not at all connected 
with his deafness. The deafness may ac- 
centuate that something, of course, but was 
not the original cause. 

I realize that this discussion can go on 
and on, and lead nowhere, because nobody 
can prove anything in connection with it, 
and all we can do is spout opinions. How- 
ever, as I have held both viewpoints, the 
subject is interesting to me. I used to 
blame deafness for an individual’s un- 
happiness or lack of effectiveness, but 
through the years I have arrived at the 
conviction that a person’s achievements are 
the outgrowth of power within himself, an 
inner strength and poise, and are only in- 
directly the result of his physical or men- 
tal capacities, or lack of them. 

I have a friend who possesses all the 
graces and a remarkable degree of ability 
in several different directions. When she 
was a student at a women’s college, she 
took part in a ballet built around the life 
of Pan. She played the part of Pan, and 
it was generally declared that she was in 
line to become a_ professional dancer. 
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Later, as a student at Sargent’s Dramatic 
School in New York, she was voted the 
member of her class “most likely to suc- 
ceed” on the stage. However, she married 
and went to housekeeping, and put drama- 
tics behind her. Finding time rather heavy 
on her hands during her first year of mar- 
riage, she enrolled at an art school, and 
proceeded to win, one after the other, all 
the prizes offered for beginners—drawing, 
composition, figure drawing, and color. 
She moved to the country, made a studio 
out of a shed back of her house, hung her 
lovely nudes up in the shed—and there 
they still hang, after ten years, sole remind- 
ers of her career as a painter. 

She can take some yards of beautiful 
material, drape them over herself, stand 
before a mirror and study for a while, 
then lay the stuff out on a table, slash into 
it without benefit of pattern, and emerge 
presently with a handsome evening dress, 
bearing all the earmarks of Schiaparelli or 
Chanel. She has papered her whole house 
more than once, doing as fine a job as any 
paper hanger. She could easily obtain a 
position as director of amateur theatricals, 
and if she elected to run a tea room I know 
it would be a success. 

Whatever she does, make a velvet eve- 
ning wrap, train a dog, throw a house 
party for fifteen people, she does extremely 
well; but she has never achieved more than 
a local success in any enterprise. I am not 
saying this at all by way of criticism. She 
is a joy and a shining light, and to all her 
friends she is just about perfect, and no- 
body would change her in the least; yet it 
has often occurred to me that if she were 
hard of hearing many persons would be 
saying, “What a pity! How much she 
might accomplish if only she could hear!” 


A Newcomer’s View of Us 


In the January 1942 Mail Box appeared 
a letter from a Czechoslovak lady, now in 
the United States. She was writing to a 
friend in England and describing her first 
impressions of this country. Her friend, 
who is hard of hearing, forwarded the let- 
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ter to the Votta Review, and it was pub- 
Now the writer tells us how she 
happened to write it. 

It was one of the innumerable letters | 
sent out to my friends, now spread all over 
the world, in order to unbottle the rich 
impressions | got in this country. Each let- 
ter | wrote was on an entirely different 
issue—for had I not seen such interesting 
and stimulating things?—and each was 
written to be of interest to just one kind of 
mentality. Never did I think that my Eng- 
lish would be fit for print! 

You can see from this that I do not 
mind your flattering way to mention us and 
to publish these simple and sincere lines. 
I only feel—being here much longer now— 
that on just this behalf there should be 
much more and quite competent writing. 
And when once the circumstances allow, 
Europe must be thoroughly informed about 
the spirit of culture in America, what we 
never expected to find so broadly and wide- 
ly spread all over this large continent, and 
it will have to correct its views as to Ameri- 
can cultural approach as well as alter its 
own complacencies. But I am afraid Eu- 
rope will have gone through too much 
suffering by then... . 

My husband and I have both been very 
much interested to see the VoLtTa REVIEW, 
as we have seen many times since coming 
to America how different deficiencies and 
diseases are dealt with; how, to people un- 
able to do one thing there are given sub- 
stitutions, possibilities or instruction to 
help them get hold of something else. That 
seems to be the most important attitude of 
your magazine, and so we can really con- 
gratulate you on how successfully you 
achieve this, although we have seen only 
one number. This is excellent work. I have 
noticed that the deaf grow somehow more 
sad, more bitter or more suspicious than 
the blind; they seem to have constantly 
the impression or illusion of losing some- 
thing, of being excluded from the general 
course of human happenings. 

Now you really seem to have a sort of 
foresight; for since you have published my 
few lines to Miss de S., I have become a 
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journalist. The Czech daily, New York 
Listy, founded in 1873, appointed me editor 
of their “Women’s Review” in the Sunday 
Supplement, and this means real fun to me. 
This again seems quite characteristic of the 
eager, stimulating atmosphere that we find 
in America. It seems to know how to make 
use of anything that has just been a pos- 
sibility or dreamingly a suggestion; you 
simply have to produce, once you are here, 
you have somehow less of the self con- 
sciousness which hampered you in over- 
critical Europe. It is more easy to work 
and to express oneself, perhaps because 
there is less prejudice as to tradition, and 
less conceit of craftsmanship. 
J.V.L., New York. 

Thank you, J. V. L., for your kindly and 
inspiring view of us. The realization that 
you see the best in us is lifegiving, and 
there is high stimulus in the thought that 
what you have received in our country has 
inspired you to give back, to work and ex- 
press yourself. How America has been 
enriched by the coming to our shores of 
all these people who have been uprooted 
and forced out of Europe and who bring 
their talent and fine energy to flower in 
this country! You give us a new view of 
ourselves, and a new faith in ourselves, 
both of which we need in our new respon- 
sibilities. For America must now become 
not only the arsenal of democracy and the 
chief political upholder of democracy, but 
the cultural center of the world. a role in 
which we are not accustomed to seeing our- 
selves. 


Voice Control Again 


In the July Mail Box appeared a letter 
from a public speaker who is very hard of 
hearing, and who described a personal 
struggle to achieve a well modulated voice 
in platform speaking. Here are some more 
suggestions. 


Dear Motiy MATHER: 

In the July Vouta REviEw, you ask for 
practical hints as to voice control. The cry 
of “Keep your voice down” caused me so 
much trouble that we finally developed 
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a system whereby my friends and members 
of my family say this to me less obtrusively. 
Instead of sharply interrupting my con- 
versation, someone will catch my eye and 
signal to me. For example, when my moth- 
er pointedly gets my attention with her 
eyes and places her hand on her chest, | 
know my voice is too high or too loud. 

When one is going at a high pitch, from 
excitement or weariness, or, possibly from 
awareness of noise over which one must 
speak, it is often difficult to pull the voice 
down where it belongs. | do this by wait- 
ing a minute and catching my breath, some- 
times placing my hand on my chest. It 
often takes considerable concentrated ef- 
fort, but the consciousness of getting ut 
down in my chest helps. 

I have practiced this alone, reading aloud 
to myself in my room. I have done this 
over and over until now I am told that my 
voice control is very good, and I rarely 
have to be reminded to get my voice down. 
The reading was good for my speech as 
well as my voice, slowing down my articula- 
tion and making it more distinct. I read 
poetry usually, but anything I happen to 
be reading serves as well. 

B. S. writes of his public speaking ex- 
periences. I wonder if he has ever tried 
my stunt. A couple of years ago I gave a 
talk to a group of about fifty persons. It 
was the first time I had done any public 
speaking since I lost my hearing, so | 
started my talk by explaining this, I asked 
the audience to help me, and asked anyone 
who could not hear to signal by raising 
a hand. I explained the need of this very 
informally, and it served two purposes. 
It set me at ease about throwing out my 
voice, and it also “cut the ice” and imme- 
diately gave me the audience’s interested 
attention. It was something novel to them, 
it gave them incentive to see how the talk 
went and even to help it along, and so they 
paid attention and took in what was being 
said. Of course, I felt the atmosphere of 
cooperativeness, but afterwards members 
of the audience, among them two ministers 
who are familiar with public speaking, 
came up and spoke of this very thing. It 
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all worked out very well, and I should think 
would be a good approach for any deaf 
speaker. In this way he makes friends be- 
fore he starts on his subject, thereby com- 
manding complete attention. 


C. A. H., Connecticut. 


Rapport With a Hearing Audience 


I like very much that idea of establish- 
ing rapport with an audience by admitting 
one’s difficulty frankly and inviting help. 
It is good psychology. I think most per- 
sons like being asked to help, if it is some- 
thing they can do without too much trou- 
ble, and if they understand what to do. 
Mention is often made of the fact that 
people are more willing to help the blind 
than the deaf; but that is simply because 
what they can do for the blind is obvious. 
A person who goes out of his way to help 
a blind person across the street, feels a 
small glow of satisfaction, because he is 
doing the right thing; but he often doesn’t 
know what to do to help a deaf person, 
and nine times out of ten he does the 
wrong thing anyhow even when he sincerely 
wants to help, which is very discouraging. 

I should like to quote here a part of 
C. A. H.’s letter that was not intended for 
publication. I think I will take a chance 
on it, because it is very interesting. Al- 
though herself almost totally deaf and also 
lame, she has been working all summer as 
counsellor in a camp for hearing children. 
Of this experience she writes: 

Was I teaching swimming the last time 
I wrote you? I line the children up on the 
sand and make them go through the various 
positions and motions, then have them 
go into the water and demonstrate. Often 
I even go and stand in water up to my 
hips, crutches and all, holding up heads 
and backs and stomachs. I have a whistle 
around my neck (or rather, the string is 
around my neck) which I blow lustily with- 
out having the least idea whether it makes 
a sound or not. The boys say it does, and 
they seem to come to attention when I blow. 
I was amused at the way my rating went 


(Continued on page 534) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
d 5S 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


Batteries to Be Available 


The United States War Production Board 
has authorized the following statement is- 
sued through its Surgical Instrument Sec- 
tion, Health Supplies Branch, of the Divi- 
sion of Industry Operations. 

“The manufacturers of hearing aid bat- 
teries have been in the past and are at 
the present time securing preference rat- 
ings sufficiently high to release materials 
for their production. We believe the diffi- 
culty encountered throughout the country 
is partially due to the neglect of certain 
hearing aid manufacturers in requesting a 
priority rating for batteries. We have con- 
tacted one of the leading battery manufac- 
turers and their office informs us that they 
are making deliveries of hearing aid bat- 
teries within two weeks after the receipt of 
a preference rating. 

“It is the intention of the War Produc- 
tion Board to see that these batteries are 
made available in sufficient quantities to 
take care of the needs of the deafened.” 





Discussion of the Rochester Method 


The Alumni Association of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf has recently published 
in pamphlet form a papér prepared by Mr. 
Edward L. Scouten, a teacher at the 
Rochester School for two years, 1938-1940. 
Greatly interested in the problem of teach- 


—Lewis Carroll 


ing language to the deaf, Mr. Scouten set 
himself the task of studying the method of 
communication and instruction used at the 
school, and in the course of his research 
gathered considerable data on the history 
of the method and the success of its appli- 
cation. These materials he digested and of- 
fered the Alumni Association. The result 
is an extremely interesting paper. worthy 
of study by every teacher of the deaf. The 
message which Dr. Westervelt bore to the 
Convention of Instructors of the Deaf at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in 1878, is still valid. To 
quote Mr. Scouten, 

In an early day when educators spoke in terms 
of “the deaf mind” and on that ground sought 
to limit the possibilities of achievement for the 
deaf, Zenas Westervelt spoke of the normal mind 
with all its potentialities awaiting the proper 
stimulus. Because of this naive idea Dr. Wester- 
velt was forced to undergo considerable humili- 
ation. Nevertheless he still refused to look upon 
the deaf as a “peculiar people,” and he went his 
way to prove that they were not. Such a man de- 
serves more than oblivion. 


The “revolution” which Dr. Westervelt 
proposed in 1878 involved the interdiction 
of the sign language as a means of com- 
munication in schools for the deaf, and the 
use of English, spoken, written, or spelled 
on the fingers. Dr. Westervelt believed that 
American deaf children should use the 
language of their country as a vernacular 
and that conventional signs interfered with 
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the acquisition of this language. The sys- 
tem which he instituted is still used in the 
Rochester School. Mr. Scouten’s history 
and evaluation of it is worth reading. 





Studies in the Inheritance of Deafness 


The fourth of the published reports of 
Studies on Pupils of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, by Walter Hughson, 
M.D., Antonio Ciocco, Sc.D., and C. E. 
Palmer, M.D., appeared in the June, 1942, 
Archives of Otolaryngology. The first one, 
dealing with “Auditory Acuity,” appeared 
in the Archives of Otolaryngology for 
March, 1939, and was reviewed in the 
Votta Review in May of the same year. 
The latest study deals with “Mechanism of 
Inheritance of Deafness” and is a compila- 
tion of results secured by making a survey 
of the families of 307 deaf pupils of the 
school, living in 94 communities in 11 
counties of Pennsylvania. The survey was 
implemented to obtain information on, (1) 
the incidence of deafness among the broth- 
ers and sisters, parents and grandparents 
of the children; (2) the pregnancy history 
of the mothers of the deaf children and 
their brothers and sisters; and (3) the 
mental and physical development of all the 
children. This paper is the first report on 
the survey and deals only with the familial 
concentration of deafness. The pupils who 
were listed as congenitally deaf” were di- 
vided under two classifications: (1) non- 
embryonic deafness—that is, children born 
deaf as a result of (a) syphilis in the 
mother, (b) trauma in utero or at birth; 
and (2) embryonic deafness, a term ap- 
plied to congenital deafness not associated 
with a maternal history of trauma or syph- 
ilis at pregnancy. 

Summarizing the results, the authors 
state that from the history of the onset and 
immediate cause of deafness it is possible 
to differentiate, among the pupils of a school 
for the deaf, children whose deafness is 
probably inherited and those whose deaf- 
ness is acquired. The former apparently 
constitute about 35 per cent of the school 
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population. From the analysis made in the 
present paper, it seems that the deafness 
is transmitted according to the mendelian 
pattern involving a single gene. The au- 
thors conclude that, if their inference is 
correct, a person with embryonic deafness 
will transmit the particular gene to his off- 
spring and the chances that the transmis- 
sion is manifest in the offspring will de- 
pend on the hereditary makeup of the 
spouse. It will be further realized, they 
state, that the presence of embryonic deaf- 
ness among the brothers and sisters, even 
though the subject has good hearing or 
the acquired type of deafness, is sufficient 
to arouse suspicion that the person is a 
carrier of the recessive type of deafness. 
This corroborates the conclusions relating 
to the importance of familial deafness 
reached by Alexander Graham Bell after 
his extensive studies of marriages of the 


deaf. 





Cordia C. Bunch, Ph.D. 


Dr. C. C. Bunch, for ten years Professor 
of Applied Physics in Otolaryngology at 
Washington University, and during the past 
year a Professor at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, died June 14, at Hart, Michigan, at 
the age of 57. Dr. Bunch was noted for 
his many and varied studies in the field of 
otology, and many persons who read his 
papers thought of him as a doctor of medi- 
cine, while students of physics recognized 
him as a brilliant and creative physicist. 
He took his Ph.D. in physics from the 
University of Iowa, in 1920, and while 
Associate Professor of Otology there, 
worked with Dr. Lee Wallace Dean on the 
development of the modern audiometer. 
From 1927-1930, he was Associate Profes- 
sor in Research in Otology at Johns Hop- 
kins University. In 1931, the American 
Otological Society made him an Honorary 
Fellow in recognition of his outstanding 
work in audiometry. From 1937-1939 he 
was associated with Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
at Central Institute for the Deaf and for a 
time was associate editor of the Laryngo- 
scope. 
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Dr. Forrester 


At the commencement exercises, June 6, 
1942, Gallaudet College conferred upon 
T. C. Forrester, Superintendent of the 
Rochester School for the Deaf, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. The 
citation reads: 

Thomas Carlaw Forrester, deeply and _ firmly 
endowed with belief in the possibilities of higher 
education of the deaf, successful teacher and ad- 
ministrator, high among the leaders of education 
of deaf children for half a century. 

Dr. Forrester completed in June his 
forty-ninth year as an educator of the deaf. 
Born in Scotland, he first taught in the 
school for the deaf in Glasgow, and also 
held a position in Belfast, Ireland, before 
coming to Canada to teach in the school 
at Belleville. Ontario. After eight years at 
the Ontario School for the Deaf, he became 
head teacher in the Montana School. Three 
years later he went to the Maryland School 
where he served as principal and, later, as 
superintendent. He has been superintendent 
of the Rochester School twenty-four years. 
Dr. Forrester has served on the Board of 
Directors of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf since 1914, and has been Secretary 
of the Association since 1930. 





De Paul Institute for the Deaf 


The 1942 year book of the De Paul In- 
stitute for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, is a beau- 
tiful and interesting volume. The text is 
mimeographed on heavy paper. The many 
illustrations are well printed half tones 
from snapshots of the school faculty and 
the pupils. Most of the pictures of the 
children show them in natural poses, en- 
gaged in manifold activities, in classrooms, 
on the playground, at Scout meetings, plant- 
ing a Victory Tree, having a picnic, stag- 
ing the morality play, Everyman. The edi- 
torial page, “Happy Remembrances of Sis- 
ter M. Emmanuel” pays a happy and glow- 
ing tribute to a beloved member of the 
faculty who has passed on. A page titled 
“What Are They Doing?” tells of the cur- 
rent activities of the class of 1941. Of the 
sixteen boys and girls graduated last vear 
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from De Paul, six are now in high schools - 
for hearing students, seven have completed 
courses at vocational high school, one is 
employed, and one has passed a civil serv. 
ice examination and is awaiting a call to 
Washington, D. C. 





Dr. Gardner President of A.S.H.H. 


At the twenty-third annual business meet- 
ing of the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing, recently held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Warren H. Gardner, Ph.D., was 
elected president. Dr. Gardner is Con- 
sultant in Hearing and Vision, Oregon 
State Board of Health, Portland, Ore. Since 
1938 he has been chairman of the Society’s 
Committee on Hard of Hearing Children. 
Dr. Gardner has served as hearing super- 
visor at the Indiana University Speech and 
Hearing Clinic and he previously occupied 
a similar post at the University of Iowa. 
His undergraduate and part of his graduate 
work was done at Harvard, after which he 
took his Ph.D. at the University of Iowa. 





Hearing Tes!s in South Africa 


Through the kindness of the Superin- 
tendent General of Education at the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Volta Bureau has re- 
ceived the 1941 report on the classes for 
hard of hearing children and the speech 
correction classes organized in Cape Prov- 
ince by Mrs. Mary S. Kihn. It is an in- 
teresting record of cooperation on the part 
of the office of education, school health 
officials, parents, teachers, and the local 
organizations of the adult deaf. After ex- 
tensive tests of hearing throughout Cape 
Province, part time and full time classes 
for hard of hearing children were estab- 
lished in different schools, and a program 
of speech correction was put into effect. 
There were four full time classes for hard 
of hearing children with about forty chil- 
dren enrolled in 1941. More than 300 
hard of hearing children in Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, and Kimberley received 
part time instruction; and almost 400 had 
speech correction. The parents were in- 
terested in the work. and attended an an- 
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nual “Mothers’ Morning” to observe. A 
special demonstration of hearing aid ap- 
paratus was held in Port Elizabeth for the 
benefit of school board officials, otologists 
and parents. The Port Elizabeth Deaf and 
Dumb donated $75 to the 
school funds as a token of their interest. 
Four new speech teachers and one new 
teacher of the hard of hearing were ap- 
pointed in 1941, but it is said that many 
more are required, and training courses 
are being given at Cape Town University. 


Association 





Fire Destroys Landers School 


Miss Addie Landers, formerly a teacher 
in the North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
and well known to many persons in this 
field of work, has conducted for some years 
a little school for exceptional children in 
Townshend, Vermont. She accepts deaf 
children of various ages for regular school 
work, and also tutors some of them during 
the summer. She had recently made exten- 
sive improvements in her school buildings, 
and carpenters had been working for sev- 
eral months, adding rooms and refinishing. 
July 20 both the school dormitory and the 
building in which classes were held were 
destroyed by fire, with their entire contents. 
The three children who remained at the 
school for the summer months were res- 
cued, and no one was hurt; but the school 
was a total loss, only partly covered by 
insurance. 





School Reporis 


The 1941 report of the Beverly School 
for the Deaf is attractively printed with 
modern type face, and illustrated with char- 
acteristic views of the pupils at work and 
at play. Eighty-eight pupils were enrolled 
in the school last year. The problems the 
war has already created are evidenced by 
the statement, “There were no changes in 
the teaching staff, but the supervisor staff 
was wrecked by the resignations of three 
full time supervisors and two assistants.” 
These positions have since been filled. Sev- 
eral of the pupils dropped out of school to 
take jobs. One remained at the school to 
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take lip reading lessons while attending — 
the commercial department of the Beverly ~ 
The printing department of 
the school has been doing work for defense” 


High School. 


and Red Cross organizations. 


The South Dakota School recently issued 
a booklet which is not an annual report: 
but an informative description of the school % 
“to demonstrate the true character of the @ 
South Dakota School for the Deaf, and to” 
furnish the public with information as to 
what is being done by the State of South’ 
Dakota to educate the deaf and the hard of § 
hearing children, to make them self sup-@ 
The book includes an 
airview of the school grounds, photographs © 
of the buildings and classrooms, and illus- — 


porting citizens.” 


trations of many of the pupil activities. 


The 1940-41 report of the Lexington 
School indicates progress in all depart- 
The many changes that have been © 
made in both the vocational and academic > 
branches have borne fruit, and one result ~ 
has been that the majority of the girls, on ~ 


ments. 


leaving school, have had little difficulty in 
obtaining work in the fields in which they 
have been trained. The preschool depart- 
ment has grown steadily. A considerable 
number of children as young as three years 
of age have been enrolled as day pupils. 
Most of those enrolled in the first nursery 
school five years ago have now moved up 
into the primary department and “demon- 
strate unquestionably educational accelera- 
tion and better social adjustment as a re- 
sult of their early admission to school than 
is generally true of children who enter at 
five or six.” The parents of the Child 
Study Group have expanded their program, 
and have donated almost $800 for the pur- 
chase of additional hearing equipment for 
the school. 





Congratulations to Californians! 


Miss Ruth Bartlett, of Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Lucelia Moore, of Bev- 
erly Hills, received the degree of Master of 
Science in Education from the University 
of Southern California, at the annual com- 
mencement in June. Both Mrs. Moore and 
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UROPHONE 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
... a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . poet 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America . 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 3414 STREET - NEW YORE, N. Y. 
A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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Miss Bartlett have been working with films 
to be used in teaching lip reading, and 
Mrs. Moore based her thesis on results of 
these experiments. Miss Bartlett chose The 
Psychological Problems of the Hard of 
Hearing as the subject of her paper. 
Mrs. Moore and Miss Bartlett are now on 
the staff of the university, taking part in the 
activities of the Hearing Workshop under 
Professor Boris Morkovin. 





The School for the Deaf at Chefoo 


The 1941 report of this school was re- 
cently received. It is the first published 
since 1937, the year hostilities began in 
China. That year the school had the largest 
enrollment in its history—61 pupils. In the 
fall of 1937 only one pupil, a girl, returned 
to the school. In February, 1938, when 
the danger from air-raids was thought to 
have passed, it was decided to reopen the 
school. By the fall of 1938, thirty pupils 
were enrolled. The school year of 1940-41 
closed with fifty pupils in attendance, 
thirty-four boys and sixteen girls. Seven of 
the eight teachers on the staff remained in 
the city during all the months of bombard- 
ment. Miss Anita Carter, the head of the 
school, took a furlough in 1940, and visited 
in the United States and England. Soon 
after her return to China, in the fall of 
1940, she was compelled to go to a hos- 
pital for a difficult eye operation, the re- 
placement of a retina detached because of a 
blow received in an accident. A Chinese 
doctor at the Red Cross hospital in Shang- 
hai successfully performed the operation, 
and after five months Miss Carter was 
able to return to her work. 

“T shall never forget the skillful fingers 
of the surgeon,” she writes, “nor those of 
his assistant, so firm and soft and gentle. 
The southern Chinese all have small bores 
and their hands are so slim and beautiful 
—just the ones for surgery; and they were 
so gentle.” 

Since the founding of the Chefoo school, 
which is maintained by the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
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298 deaf children have received instruction. 
Forty-four hearing teachers have received 
one or more years’ training in teaching the 
deaf, and many of them are still engaged 
in the work. Eleven schools have been 
opened in different parts of China, with 
teachers trained at Chefoo. One of these 
schools is two thousand miles in the in- 
terior. 





Quality in Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 510) 


tests with that. First, he tested each of my 
ears. Then, using the instruments under 
identical conditions, we ran the audiometer 
tone through each hearing aid, first with 
both ears, then with one. Finally, just to 
be sure that the alleged distortion was not 
due to any inability on my part to tolerate 
loud sounds, he gave me all the volume the 
audiometer could deliver at each frequency. 

The resulting audiograms are so nearly 
identical that it is hard to believe they were 
not made with the same hearing aid. They 
differ less than audiograms sometimes do 
when made of the same case on the same 
day. As far as I can see, we found nothing 
to explain the difference I detect in the 
two hearing aids and my decided prefer- 
ence for one over the other. I am wonder- 
ing whether an audiometer which uses a 
composite tone instead of a pure tone would 
bring it to light. I know it is there, just 
as you know that you can often detect a 
difference in quality between two pianos. 
Should it be disregarded? I think not, 
though I have no suggestions to offer ex- 
cept to urge the scientists to continue re- 
search and to provide us with ways of 
measuring quality as well as pitch and 
volume. 

I can never close a paper about hearing 
aids without an expression of gratitude to 
those who have made them. Imperfect 
though these instruments still are, they 
have reached the point of enabling thou- 
sands of people to be intelligent participants 
in conversations and conferences, instead of 
bewildered onlookers. A state school for 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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the deaf, after suitable experiments, has 
announced a plan to fit with a hearing aid 
every pupil who can be benefited, training 
the children in the use of the instruments, 
and then returning them to the school sys. 
tems of their home communities. Even 
children with too little hearing to learn to 
understand speech are being benefited by 
hearing tone and inflection through the im. 
proved group devices. In asking for still 
better quality in hearing aids, let us not 
forget to be thankful for the quality we 
already have, and let us make the utmost 
possible use of these blessings with which 
our mechanical age has presented us. 


(Next month: “Hearing Aids, 1943.”) 





A Unit of Study on China 
(Continued from page 495) 


rated with brocaded wall hangings and 
elaborately carved furniture. 

By far the most exciting part of the trip 
was having lunch in a Chinese restaurant 
where the Chinese themselves eat. Here we 
had genuine Chinese food which we had to 
eat with chopsticks. First, we had tiny cups 
of hot green tea. Then we were brought 
platter after platter of food: chow mein, 
fried prawns, egg foo yong, rice, and many 
other things. Most of the children were 
not too sure whether or not they liked the 
food, but they did enjoy manipulating the 
chopsticks. 

This unit did a great deal to stress the 
use of speech, language and lip reading. 
Practically every day we had a very lively 
oral discussion period with the teacher and 
all the pupils participating. The children 
were all so interested in the material being 
discussed that they just had to read one 
another’s lips, as they could not bear to 
miss anything. They had so much to talk 
about and to tell one another, that they 
made great effort to speak clearly and to 
use good language. 

Thus for pupil interest and enthusiasm, 
the program was most successful. We all 
learned a great deal about China and had 
lots of fun while doing it. 
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STREAMLINED 





The latest development in vacuum tube amplifier design. 
It is Smaller... Lighter... Highly Efficient. 
Frequency Control—aA Vacolite patent. most hearing losses by air conduction. 


Provides proper balance between the Further adjustable for any hearing change 
vowel and consonant sounds. without replacement or extra cost. Elim- 


Model F Vacolite—Adjustable, because inates investment of large dealer stocks of 





of patented frequency control, will fit several instruments. 


New Low Prices—Vacolite Model G, 
$109.50 complete. Model F, with patent- 
ed frequency control, $150.00. 










AUDIOMETER 


Vacolite Audiometers are portable, bat- 
tery operated, and are used for proper 
fittings of Vacolite hearing aids. This, 
combined with word and sentence tests, 
eliminates trial and error methods. Price 
$125.00 complete. 











A few territories open for dealerships. Profitable discounts, less service, less dealer's stocks, 
more sales, good sales promotion plans, with national advertising support. 
W Write for more information. Ww 


STOCKS OF BATTERIES AVAILABLE THROUGH VACOLITE 


VACOLITE COMPANY 

















3001-3003 North Henderson Dallas, Texas 
a — 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

3 Elk Street 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
BROCKTON (Massachusetts) 

208 Warren Avenue 

% Mrs. Esther Townsend 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
CINCINNATI (Ohio) 

24 E. 6th St., Suite 700 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

418 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
CONCORD (New Hampshire) 

99 Rockingham Street 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
GREENFIELD (Massachusetts) 

Franklin County Society, 308 Main Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

1020 Court Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MOBILE (Alabama) 

11 South Georgia Ave. 
NEW BEDFORD (Massachusetts) 

588 Pleasant St. 
NEWARK (New Jersey) 

53 Washington Street 
OWOSSO (Michigan) 

531 Pine Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
ROCHESTER (New York) 

120 Clinton Avenue South 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 South Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 504) 


of what you say. For instance, “Kappy, 
would you run upstairs, dear, and bring 
down my black purse?” or “Kappy, would 
you mind getting my black purse? It’s up- 
stairs,” or “Kappy, I wonder if I left my 
black purse upstairs. Will you run up and 
see?” . 
You will notice that Mary Louise H’s 
mother finds that whereas she once had 
to repeat each word, she now has little 
difficulty. 

Mrs. H., what a cooperative teacher Mary 
Louise has! It isn’t every teacher who 
would find time to mail and correct lessons 
during vacations. She must have Mary 
Louise’s interest at heart. I like the idea 
of Mary Louise going alone for her swim- | 
ming lesson. 

Miss N. V. MacD., Canada, 
(a teacher). 








Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 523) 


up with the boys when I threw all caution 
to the winds and went in the water and 
demonstrated one day. Swimming was the 
thing I did best before I was ill, and I 
haven’t forgetten how. Now they respond 
better to whut I am trying to teach them, 
because they know I can do it myself. They 
like the handcraft, too. All too well, in 
fact, for the minute I walk out in front of 
the house it seems to be a signal for all 
the children to leave their play in the sand 
and run up to fire questions at me: “Miss 
Catherine, may I finish my belt now?” 
“Can I do my kitchen things?” And on and 
on, but I love it. 

I think that makes an excellent contribu- 
tion to the discussion started in the first 
part of this Mail Box about the ability of 
the hard of hearing to hold their own in 
jobs that are usually supposed to require 
normal hearing. So, having made a neat 
circle, I retire to let my audience fill in the 
lines for themselves and draw their own 
conclusions. 
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Duratron 
INVITES YOU TO HEAR 


Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
“Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 
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home calls except by request. 


Try “ Dutatron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 
“Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 























Many people with impaired hearing get a 
great deal of pleasure from the Telephone 
Amplifier. It’s compact and easily attached to 
any Bell telephone. It has a simple switch 
adjustment to care for different hearing needs. 

Your local telephone Business 
Office will be glad to give you a 
demonstration — without any obli- 
gation, of course. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 


(Continued from page 499) 
exchange of ideas and lively arguments 
keeps us from getting in ruts. 

This department is getting right into its 
stride in offering suggestions, as usual. We 
hardly ever hear of one of its suggestions 
being accepted, but we go right on suggest- 
ing, as long as life is granted. 


The Story of Mona 
(Continued from page 500) 


and loves to come to school. She is seldom 
sick, and if her brother is ill and unable 
to bring her, she insists on her mother’s 
bringing her after the other children in the 
family have left for school. 

I am telling about this little girl so that 
mothers of children who have only one 
handicap will realize that perhaps some 
other mother has an even more difficult 
task than they have. Moreover, no child 
is hopeless. The task may look extremely 
difficult at first, but there is usually some 
way out. 

Let us imagine Mona’s plight had her 
parents decided that a case like hers was 
too hopeless for education. Can you im- 
agine that bright mind imprisoned behind 
deafness, lameness, and misunderstanding? 
It is too horrible to think of—this thwarted, 
helpless child forever behind a dark cur- 
tain of despair! Yet, sad to say, there are 
some parents as blind as that. How much 
better it was to give this child the keys of 
freedom, independence and happiness. 
Later: 

Mona came to school alone today for the 
first time. Her brother has passed his ex- 
aminations, and will be in high school next 
year. He is a dear lad, tow-headed and 
mild. Mona’s father phoned the office at 
nine o'clock to see if she had arrived. Mona 
is delirious with happiness over her achieve- 
ment. Her one difficulty has been getting 
off the street cars, which have automatic 
doors, so that a passenger must put both 
feet on the step before the door will open. 
Mona had difficulty getting both feet on in 
time, but we have practiced the movement 
at school, and now she is expert about get- 
ting on the step. Aren’t her parents won- 
derful to allow her to try this? 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auriculaer Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 














ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE-CRYSTAL 
HEARING AID 


NOW Two new models of the ALADDIN. Increased power; 


Increased clarity; Decreased size and weight. 





These two new ALADDINS retain all the popular features of the famous Model 7, in- 
cluding the tiny microphone (about the size of a silver dollar) and the “UNIPAK” con- 
struction (combining the amplifier and all batteries in one small, handsome case). In addi- 
tion these new instruments are unbelievably small and light. Visit your ALADDIN dis- 
tribucor and see them for yourself. It will be a revelation. Or write direct for the ad- 
dress of your nearest distributor and descriptive pamphlet. 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. (Some distributor franchises 


74 CHAPEL, ALBANY, N. Y. still available.) 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


a . 
hak +s 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














NEW LOW 
PRICE 





GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME .. . Wide range of power. 


e TONE ..... — tone con- 
trol, 

e CRYSTAL .... Crystal microphone. 

e TUBES .... . New low drain tubes. 


e ECONOMY ... Long life batteries. 


e DESIGN .... —— stream- 
e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Children Said -- 


Compiled by MARIANNA MACOMBER 


These are true stories of deaf children. Others 
are invited. Send yours to 1537 35th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Richard was five and in the beginning class. 
While looking at a book one morning, he came 
upon a picture of a kingfisher coming up out 
of the water with a fish in its mouth. Horrified, 
he ran to the teacher, shaking his finger at the 
picture and saying “Bad bird; Bad bird!” The 
teacher assured him that it was all right, and 
explained that the bird was hungry. “Oh, yes! 
Friday!” said Richard, satisfied. 


Margaret dearly loved to put picture puzzles 
together. 

One Saturday night a large unfinished one was 
left on the play room table. 

Sunday morning Margaret’s desire to finish the 
puzzle was greater than her desire to attend 
church. Soon after breakfast she was seen putting 
a scrap of paper outside on the windowsill. The 
supervisor, a little curious, examined it while Mar- 
garet was busy with the puzzle. It read, “It 
rained, please.” 

Soon Margaret went to the window again. She 
was apparently uncertain that her petition was 
worded in such a way as to bring rain hard 
enough to make it necessary for the children to 
remain at home—thus the postcript, “Very hard, 
please.” 


It was 1932, and the school had paid due 
respect to George Washington’s 200th birthday. 
For days everything had centered around it. 
Sarah’s teacher had on display all the pictures 
she could find of Washington, from the cutting 
down of the cherry tree to his inauguration. 

The 23rd of February was a beautiful day and 
unusually spring-like for the time of year. Sarah 
was evidently disgusted to find no change in the 
room decorations. “Washington finished,” she 
said. “Take down George Washington and put 
up roller skates.” 


Anne was standing beside her teacher while 
her paper was being corrected. For the first time 
the fact that the teacher’s hair was growing gray 
seemed apparent to the child. Open-mouthed 
she turned to the children, exclaiming, “Miss 
M almost heaven. I saw white. I am sorry.” 





A heavy wet snow came about the middle of 
April. By this time, snow hailed with delight 
in November had lost all charm. At supper 
David informed the teacher that Alice said she 
didn’t like God. Evidently believing she should 
be punished, he kept repeating his charge as the 
teacher continued to serve. Questioned, Alice 
showed by the cock of her head and the tilt of 
her nose that she had said it and meant it. “But, 
why?” asked the teacher. “Because,” Alice said, 
quoting her Bible verse, “He giveth snow.” 
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Central lasiliiaie ps the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


Founded by the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


For further information address 


Miss Juzia M. Connery, Principal Dr. Heten Lane, Assistant Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, II and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattleboro, Vermont 





LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise, thorough analysis of the English 
language. system of teaching based on the re- 
quirements of the language itself. 
Price, $6.00 posipaid 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236, Berkeley, California 





KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.. $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 

DE OE. waceascivecees chtincsvencinevasentisiccnerecnscese $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II and III (mimeographed)............ $7.50 
Books III and IV “ 





All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 


Riverton Heights P. O. 
Seattle, Washington 





THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


of 
LIP READING PRACTICE 
MATERIAL 


Volumes VII and VIII 


Coming Soon 
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Compiled by A. H. DAMON 


A man’s worth.—You and I are millions of 
years old. We have perceptions that we our- 
selves may not understand. When a man of parts 
appears before us, when we judge him as a lead- 
er, we ask ourselves questions that may not even 
take form in language; questions which do not 
concern his activities; questions which concern 
himself. We engage in a kind of evaluation that 
measures him whole-wise. We say that we size 
him up. In conversation, we have found one 
word helpful. We talk about his caliber. 

—Erwin Haskell Schell. 


As you grow ready for it, somewhere or 
other you will find what is needful for you. 
—George McDonald. 


Give me strength to resist, patience to en- 
dure, and constancy to persevere. 
—Thomas a Kempis. 


Cultivating courage.—When a boy, I read 
a passage in one of Marryat’s books which always 
impressed me. The captain of some small British 
man-of-war is explaining to the hero how to 
acquire the quality of fearlessness. He says that 
at the outset almost every man is frightened when 
he goes into action, but that the course to follow 
is for the man to keep such a grip on himself that 
he can act just as if he were not frightened. 
After this is kept up long enough, it changes 
from pretense to reality, and the man does in 
very fact become fearless by sheer dint of prac- 
ticing fearlessness when he does not feel it. (I am 
using my own language, not Marryat’s.) There 
were all kinds of things of which I was afraid 
at first, ranging from grizzly bears to “ i 
horses and gun fighters; but by acting as if I 
were not afraid, I gradually ceased to be afraid. 

Most men can have the same experience if 
they choose. They will first learn to bear them- 
selves well in trials which they anticipate and 
school themselves in advance to meet. After a 
while the habit will grow on them, and _ they 
will behave well in emergencies which come upon 
them unawares. 

—Theodore Roosevelt, Sr. 


It is far easier to be brave when one is also 
being useful than when one is “all shut up” 
within oneself. This ingredient of usefulness, 
of putting whatever skill, whatever energy one 
can command at the disposal of the common 
effort is most important. 

—Bonaro W. Overstreet, 
in National Parent-Teacher, June, 1942. 


God has much material 

For prophets, priests and kings; 
What He needs is volunteers 

To do the little things. 
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ring loss pattern must have been included among 
which have been analyzed, measured and 
, by government experts. 


e outcome is that the New Radio-Amplified Sym- 
onic Acousticon — based upon these important 
dings — brings you unusual clarity, and a sharp- 
defined understandability of various sounds. 
re is an instrument that weaves not just two but 
three dimensions of sound—pitch, volume and 


mbre. It is really 3-DIMENSIONAL HEARING. 


you want better hearing, you should know the 
story of our Government’s investigations and 
overies about your hearing loss. The whole 
illing story is told in a new booklet which is 
rs, free of charge and without obligation. The 
upon will bring it to you, along with an oppor- 
ity to experience yourself the new world of en- 
ment made possible by the New Radio-Amplified 
phonic Acousticon. 








PREE 


the coupon now 
your free copy 
“3-DIMEN.- 
ONAL HEAR. 
” based on the 
S. Government 
tonal Deafness 


943 


fearing Made Possible 


eafness Survey 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Your Own Hearing Loss Pattern 
What Hearing Loss Patterns Are 
What 3-Dimensional Hearing Is 
How Men Differ from Women in Hearing Loss 


How Age Affects Loss of Hearing 


The Method Developed and Used by Our Government in 


Discovering All Degrees of Partial Deafness 


How Government Discoveries Made Possible a New Method 
of Analyzing Your Hearing Loss and a Scientific 


Method of Fitting 


How Radio Science Was Made to Play a Vital Part in 


the Development of 3-Dimensional Hearing 


ACOUSTICON 


580 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 















580 Firru Ave., Dept. 416, New York. N. Y. 


Please send me the booklet about the findings of 
the U. S. Government National Defense Survey. 


I would like a demonstration of the new 


SYMPHONIC ACOUSTICON. 
NAME 
StreEET ADDRESS 


City AND STATE 


y- No obliga- —— 


ns, of course. 
























NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Beginners and Advanced Sessions. Teacher Training 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. Write 
for further details. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


School for Little Deaf Children 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY PUPILS 
Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively 





Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Director 
830 N. 63rd St., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
New Kinzie Graded Method of Instruction 

Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
School re-opens October Ist 
2311 Conn. Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Well trained, experienced teacher of beginning chil- 
dren desires change for 1942-43. Excellent references. 
Address R. E., c/o the Volta Bureau. 





Certified, experienced oral teacher; capable of teaching 
algebra, language, reading; interested in change, 1942- 
43. Box H-47, Volta Bureau. 





Teacher with good experience with both hard of hear- 
ing and deaf children would like to make change next 
session. Address Box 24-W, c/o the Volta Bureau. 





Watch for the 
OCTOBER VOLTA REVIEW 


Very Special 
Hearing Aid Number 
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Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Well Equipped.—tThe applicant for the job” 
as department store salesman appeared to be 
quite sure of himself. “You have some knowk? 
edge of silks and satins?” the employment man- 
ager asked. “Spent all my life among them,” 7 
said the applicant, promptly. “And sheets and” 
blankets?” the manager wanted to know. “Bom 
among them, sir,” responded the applicant en-~ 
thusiastically. 4 


Boy Bites Dog.—The class in English had 
been assigned the task of writing four lines of 7 
dramatic poetry. One boy submitted this: : 


A boy was walking down the track, 
The train was coming fast: 
The boy stepped off the railroad track, 
To let the train go past, 
The teacher rejected this as not being very — 
good and added that it was too commonplace; © 
it did not contain enough drama. The boy re-— 
vised it: 
A boy was walking down the track, 
The train was coming fast; 
The train jumped off the railroad track, 
To let the boy go past. 
And if you don’t believe this, it merely shows ~ 
that you are not a teacher. : 


Birthday Present.—The 6-year-old youngster — 
had just been explaining to his teacher that his — 
brother would have a birthday later on in the” 
week. “And what are you going to give your — 
big brother for his birthday?” she wanted to — 
know. “I don’t know yet,” said the little fellow 
shyly. Then he added: “Last year I gave him the 
chicken pox.” 


Sample.—The children were making their ~ 
first visit to the seashore and decided to take) 
some of the salt water back home with them. 7 
They begged a bottle from their landlady and ~ 
obtained a sample of sea water which they took — 
home. The little girl was showing the bottle to | 
one of her schoolmates a few days later. “Why 
didn’t you fill the bottle to the top?” asked her ~ 
friend. “Why, you silly,” said the sea-going young 
lady, “we have to allow for the tide coming in.” | 


Tactful Approach.-—Little Betty used to em 
barrass her mother by asking for something to ~ 
eat every time she called on her friend. Betty 
promised never to do it again. However, when she 7 
and her mother next called on Mrs. Donohoe it 
happened to be just before tea time and Betty — 
had difficulty keeping her promise. Finally she— 
could stand it no longer and blurted out, “Are” 
you hungry, Mrs. Donohoe?” “No, Betty,” said” 
Mrs. Donohoe, “I’m not hungry.” “Well,” said 7 
Betty, with a sigh, “I wish I were you.” ; 





